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. Bryant, Thoreau, Bayard Taylor, Wash- study of American Authors in the Hig 
1. Principles of Government. 2. Civil Government before Our Independence. |ington Irving, and James Fenimore! School at Worcester, Mass. 














3. Constitutional Government of State. 4. Constitutional Government of the United This little book supplies teachers with an easy means of preparing interesting 
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TEACHERS WILL NOTICE IN THIS BOOK: A SCHOOL LIBRARY FOR $11.22. 
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Its historical plan. Bie teplenl arrangement, THIRTY-THRES VOLS. Neatly Bound in Cloth. Averaging 310 Pages. 
Its omissson of detail. Ne 8 Mgt ote ew aed meee in this country.’’—Dr. W. T. 
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; . chusetts reveals the fact that forty-five out | 11». refunded if the book ts returned within one month. A pamphlet containing the Table of 
of fifty schools in Massachusetts are teaching the subject and more schools are using | gontents of each Vol. will be sent free toany one applying forit. 
“Martin’s Civil Government” as a text-book than all others put together. 
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By Gen. Tuomas J. MORGAN, Principal Rhode By GreorGeE N. Cross, A.M., Principal Robinson 
Island State Normal School. A book that every Female Seminary, Exeter, N. H. eon By WiataN 4. Mownr, ra.D.. Becton. A 
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Songs and Hymns—200 * 400 * 600 x 800—Songs and Hymns. 


Franklin Square Song Collection: No. 2. 


FOUR Good Books. 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns in Each Book, Music in Four Parts, for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Elements of Music (8 pages), Brief 
but Comprehensive. Each Book, 184 Pages. Same Size and Shape as Harper’s Monthly Magazine. The following Songs and Hymns, with others, are found in No. 2; 


GLORY GILDS THE SACRED PAGE—A Mighty Fortress is Our God—Angels Ever Bright and Fair—A Soldier’s Life—Auf Wiedersehn—Away to School—Battle Hymn of Republic—Bay of Dublin— 
Beautiful Spring Time—Beautiful Venice—Better Wish—Beulah Land—Blue Alsatian Mountains—Blue-Eyed eB pry Geng Old Oak—Breathi of Spring—Brightly—Bright Rosy Morn- 
ing—Broken Ring—But the Lord is Mindful of His Own—By the Sad Sea Waves—Carrier Dove—Cheer, Boys, Cheer—Child of Earth with Golden Hair—Clear the Way— Columbia, ¢ 30d Preserve Thee Free 
Dav —Come Again—Come, Cheerful Companions—Cume, O Come With Me—Come, Sing Me That Sweet Air ote ~<ome with Thy Lute—Coronation—Crown Him with Many Crowns—Danube River— 
rs ys of Absence—DoThey Think of Meat Home —Douglas, Tender and True—Eileen Achora—Evangeline—Ever of Thee—Fleeas a Bird—Float Away—Flow Gently, Sweet Afton—Fly Away, Pretty Moth—From 
Dernand’s Icy Mountains—Gently Lead Us—Golden Shore—Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes—Good Bye—Good- Night—Guadalquiver—God of Our Fathers—Hail to the Brightness—Hail to the Chief—Happy 
. ys Gone By—Hark ! the Herald Aca Sing—Hearts and Homes—He Giveth His Beloved Sleep—Herdsman’s Mountain Home—Here We Stand—Hoe Out Your Row—Holy Bible, Book Divine—Home’s not 
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“g—Kelvin Grove—Killarney—Kindred Hearts—Let Others Dream—Life Laid Down—Little ny was Our oy tie of Other Days—Lord, with Glowing Heart—Love and Mirth—Love Not—Love’s Young 
io —Make Your Mark—Marching Song—Mary of Argyle—May Queen—Merrily Every Bosom Boundeth—Miller of thé Dee—Music Everywhere—My Ain Countrie—My Mother's Bible—My Normandy—Nancy 
Head inet and Nine—None Can Tell—Now Thank We All Our —Never Say Fail—Oh, Take Me Back to Switzerland—Old Grimes—Old Friends and Old Times—Once Again, O Blessed Time—O Sacred 
Once Wounded—Over the Mountain Wave—Over There—O Ye Tears—Praise to God—Pull Away, Brave —Pleyel’s Hymn—Red, Red Rose—Rejoice ! Rejoice !—Rock of Ages— Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep—Roll On, Silver Moon—Rise, Crowned with Li ht—Rosy Crown—Rosin the Bow—Row, Row, Cheerily Row—Russian Driver's Song—Russian Hymn—Scarlet Sarafan—Sea Bird's Song—See Where the 
Gen Sun—Shall We Meet Beyond the River—Shells of Ocean—Silertce—Silver Chimes—Smiling May Comes in Play—Slumber Song—Song of the Brook—Song of Seven—Sound Our Volces—Qpeak Gentlp~-Spring P 
Old Spring—Stars Trembling o’er Us—Steal Away—Styrian Land—Summer Days are Coming—Sweet and Low—Sweet Song Bird—Switzer’s Song of Home—That Day the World Shall See—That Sweet Story o 
~The Chapel—The Echo—The Girl I Left Behind : Me—The Long Weary Day— Pearl That Worldlings Covet—The Mellow Horn—Then You'll Remember Me—Three Children Sliding—Thy coeee \~ 4 Once 
W ic Spell—’Tis Lone on the Waters—To Thy Pastures Fair and Large—True Love Can Ne’er Forget—Twickenham Ferry—Vesper Bell—V Hymn—Viva L’America—Wake, for the Nig’ ry 1s der 
nrren's A We'd Better Bide a Wee—What is Home Without a Mother—When Stars are in the Quiet Skies—When the Green Leaves—When You and I were Young—Where are the Friends of ey outh-- 
‘ and Hoe—Why Do Summer Roses Fade—Won’t You Tell Me Why, Robin ?—Etc., Etc. [With much general Reading Matter relating to Music.] No Leaf is turned to Complete any Song or Hymn. 


p, RICES: Paper, 50 Cents ; Boards, 60 Cents ; Cl One Dellar. To Teachers and School Officers, for Examination with a view to Introduction: Paper, 40 Cents, or 
Boards, 50 Cente. at ‘which prices they will be furnished or Introduction. Send Postal Card for Contents of the Four Numbers. Correspondence is cordially invited, and will 


"eelve prompt aitention. “A HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York City. 
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Penoils, Penholders, etc., 
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LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 


THE NEW A, W. F. 
Pree Hand Drawing Penoil, 


Single Samples Free, 





Address. 
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A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 
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ANDREWS’ 
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less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
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Series of School 
Maps. 


A. H. ANDREWS €& CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ELOCUTIONARY STUDIES 
AND NEW RECITATIONS, 

By Mrs. ANNA RANDALI-DIEHL, The Emment 
her, Reader and Author. 

A Common-Sense and Practical Method of 
Teaching Reading, Recitation, and Declamation. 
Selections Analpeed and Explained—Directions 
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\CHOOL Commissioner W ood of this city, has been 


inspecting a few schools, and finds that some of 


them are terribly overcrowded. In primary school 
No. 13, he found that there were no less than 1,395 
children ‘‘packed together like sardines in a box.” 
This is a nice condition of things in the first city of 
the land, where money is so plenty, that the banks 
do not know what to do with it. It will require all 
the ingenuity the members of the board of educa- 
tion possess, to provide for the education of all 
the children born in our midst, in addition to the 
thousands that come to us from foreign shores. 


We are thoroughly committed to the policy of ed- 


wation for all at public expense. This work 1s too 
Vital to the very existence of the nation, to be commit- 


ted to private or church hands. 


The ringing watch- 


Word of this nation has been for two generations, 
“We must educate or we perish.” This we admit, 
but now the burning question is, what kind of edu- 
tation do these children need? There is education, 
and then again there is education. Let us settle 
this question as soon as possible, and we shall not 
wuly save money, but children as well. 





What and how much must the public school do? 
Hon. A. S. Draper, in his recent address in this 
city, said : 

“I object to the educational pyramid being stood 
upon its apex. How many pupils in the public schools 
never get beyond the primary or the grammar grades? 
The home circumstances of ninety-four per cent. of all 
who ever come into the schools, prevent their staying 
for anything more than the essentials of a practical ed- 
ucation, ‘Many come far short of that. How precious 
their time! How important to them, and to all of us 
that their school hours shall be put to the best possible 
use! How vital that they shall not be occupied with 
non-essentials, that they shall not be wasted in learning 
mere facts, which in the nature of things must svon be 
forgotten, but rather that they shall be given the essen- 
tials with all thoroughness, and that their minds shall be 
trained and disciplined and strengthened for real and 
progressive work.” 

BUT wuHatT First? A KNOWLEDGE OF THINGS, the 
discovery of facts, the use of the senses, the train- 
ing of the eye to see, the ear to hear, and all the 
senses to act. This is first. There can be no doubt 


_ | as to the soundness of this statement. 


Then comes READING, reading about things the 
pupils understand; not senseless, hum-drum, mono. 
tone mouthing, but reading. This is all important. 
WRITING next, or rather right along with reading. 
By writing we do not mean a conventional form of 
letters, but comparing, talking with the pencil and 
pen. Too much time has been wasted in copy-book 
gymnastics, A little of this is good in its place, but 
bad enough when it is pushed to the extreme. The 
great thing to be reached by writing, is expression. 
The forms of the letters will fix themselves in the 
mind through the constant exercise of the hand, 
under the drill of judicious criticism. Then will 
come SPELLING, by writing and by reading. The 
forms of the words must be fixed inthe mind. The 
meanings of words will be determined by using 
them. A definition is of little use, unless the word 
is made a part of a sentence. Complete expression 
in sentences, is the key to the learning of the mean- 
ing of words. 

The study of history should commence early in 
the school course. Stories come at the very begin- 
ning ; then follows the expression of what has 
been read, both orally and in writing. This is read 
in the same manner; the study of science begins by 
experiment, investigation, and conclusion. In this 
branch, reading, writing, spelling, and practical 
grammar are continually studied. NUMBER com- 
mences from the very start and continues to the 
very end; in fact, no student has ever yet finished 
arithmetic or algebra. 

Geometry, or the science of form, begins from the 
earliest kindergarten, and, like the science of num- 
ber, is never finished. 

Here is a brief bird’s eye view, of the outline of a 
full course of study. But it is worthless without 
the magnetic soul of the living teacher. Let heart 
meet heart, the kindling eye, the expressive voice, 
the all-powerful touch, or tact, and we have a school 
angels night be willing to attend. 





WweHat asin it is to warp a child outof his nat- 

ural bent of mind into an unnatural one. 
All smart children are fitted for some special work 
in life. The teacher who can discern what that 
work is, is a most valuable laborer. The power of 
looking into a child’s mind and knowing how he 
can be trained for success, is worth a hundred other 
accomplishments. Parents in their ignorance often 
foreordain a certain child for the law, or medicine 
|! when the plow is what he is best fitted to take hold 
of. He will be certain to chop and dig his way to 
a fortune on a farm, but he will never be able to 
expound the law. Half the failures in life come 





from the fact that men and women get into wrong 





places. The teacher, more than any other person, 
ought to know what the natural aptitudes of each 
of his pupils is: He is not to be a pedagogue, “a 
child driver,” but a child leader. Thousands of 
successful men and women, because in early life 
they had the wise counsel of far seeing and descern- 
ing teachers, have achieved success. 





]* teaching means anything, it means that those 

who are taught are uplifted, and this means 
that they are made able to see further than the un- 
educated. An education usually is taken to mean 
technical knowledge; but it really means far more. 
The teacher who is content with seeing that lessons 
are learned, is content to live on a very low plane. 
His value is something, but not very much; but the 
teacher who knows what character is, and is deter- 
mined that his pupils with all their other get- 
tings and not-gettings, shall not leave school 
without getting it, is a success, What is character? 
Something that marks a human beingas superior to 
the common herd of low selfish grovelers. It is the 
badge of nobility , whether possessed by a serfor a 
Solomon. It is something that goes for nothing, in 
annual examinations, but which is as far above the 
mere knowledge of what an educated man is expect- 
ed to know, as the heavens are above theearth. A 
right education always gives character. It is the one 
mark that distinguishes the genuine training from 
its counterfeit. 





[" is far better to teach pupils to help themselves, 
than to do everything for them. Suppose a 
beggar comes to the door; it’s a mercy to make him 
earn his dinner, it’s a sin to give him anything in 
charity, unless he is so utterly disabled that he can- 
not work. An eloquent clergyman last Sunday, 
said: “Better far this free wide world of self-en- 
deavor, than any pampered world of ready-mades 
with its attendant penalties.” A pupil asks a 
teacher for help; he is sent away with the ability 
to help himself. A young man starting out with a 
spirit of robust, successful young manhood in him, 
asks only for a place. When he gets it, he is where 
Archimedes wanted to place his lever, when he said: 
“Give me where I may stand, and I will move the 
world.” Every successful man stands here, and 
every successful man does move the world a little. 
What is teaching? is a question so recently asked 
that there has not been time to answer it, but the 
little we know about it may be expressed in the 
sentences: Causing another to know, the putting 
the mind into such relation to truth that it can be 
self-discovered by the learner. When our great 
American naturalist told the young man to look at 
his fish and tell what he saw, and kept him looking 
for days, until he saw what he wanted him to see, 
he was exerting his power as a teacher, for the 
skillful man knew exactly where to direct the 
attention of his pupil. He could have told his stud- 
ent in a minute, but the three days were well spent 
in causing him to find out for himself. There is not 
in our world a grander work in which a human 
being can engage than this very work of causing 
others to know; in bringing another's mind into 
such relation to truth that he is shut up to the 
necessity of the discovery of it for himself. The 
science and method of this work is to engage the 
best thought of the best thinkers during the coming 
generation, and man will be uplifted thereby, as 
never before. The statement of some of what this 
method will be, is indicated in a sentence from Em- 
erson,-in which he says, that ‘‘there is a time in 
every man’s education when he arrives at the con- 
viction that he must take himself, for better or for 
worse, as his portion; that, though the wide universe 
is full of good, no kernel of nourishing corn can 
come to him, but through his toil bestowed on that 
plot of ground which is given him w till,” 
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CONCEPTIONS OF TEACHING. 


The Creator made man with a certain design to be 
fulfilled in his growth. The Bible tells us that He 
made man in his likeness. But we see that this means 
that man was made to grow into something resembling 
his Maker ; that is, he was created to be in the likeness 
of his Maker, There isa design in the child as there is 
in the acorn. In the acorn there is a future oak tree. 
In the child there is a potential man. The worx of 
teaching is to forward the design of the Creator, to ful- 
fill it, to insure it. 

It may be conceived on a lower plane than this, and 
it usually is. It is made the duty of the child to learn 
certain things, that it has been conceived to be import- 
ant for him to know. While it is a fact that there are 
things that must be known, such as that fire will burn 
the flesh, that serpents will bite, &c., the work of the 
Maker has ended in givirg this knowledge. Now the 
design of the Creator is not greatly worked out by im- 
parting the useful knowledge thatis laid down in school 
curricula, And here is the gist of the struggle between 
the “old” and the ‘‘new” educations. The differentia 
is not that one uses and the other denies a spelling book. 
The ‘‘new ” education is to be judged wholly by this 
rule. Dos it work out the design implanted in man? 

It has been supposed by very good men that the design 
implanted in us was a bad one, and must be replaced 
by a better one. This cannot be done. We are not 
wiser than our Creator ; we must humbly sit down to 
study, and comprehend His plan and work it out as best 
we may ; others disregard the idea of a design. They 
say here is certain knowledge; learn that, it is useful and 
will help to geta living. Others go farther and see 
that training isa valuable thing to have, and so they 
proceed to give knowledge and training. There is a 
higher ground that is occupied by some teachers. They 
say that not only is there a design in the make-up ot 
humanity, but that the Creator has provided in the 
human being a means for working it out. That is, that 
man 18 a self-educating being ; that this surrounding 
nature is the agency that sets the mechanism in motion, 
that evolves at length a properly developed man, 

This is a tremendous truth. If the teacher rightly 
comprehends it, he will shape his efforts to work along 
with the evident efforts of Divinity to mold Humanity. 
But education has not been conceived of in this light by 
any except the masters. A young girl having just gra- 
duated from some high school, bearing a diploma tied 
up with a blue ribbon, essays to teach. She is immedi- 
ately accorded a place by an obliging public. What 
does she know about what the Creator intends to 
do with those little children? Nothing at all. “ Sit still 
and learn your lessons” is to her the condensation of all 
pedagogical lore. 

And if we go into schools taught even by gray-haired 
masters we shall find the aim is no higher. These men 
are not working as though the young person before 
them were endowed with self-educative powers, nor do 
they test from time to time to see whether a complete 
manhood is being evolved. They train the memory and 
judgment ; they impart certain facts, more or less im- 
portant, and so far they do well. What could they do 
more ? 

Men are to be judged not so much by what they 
do.as by what they attempt to do. We do nov know 
very much about educaticn; that must be admitted, 
humiliating as the admission is. We are but students in 
either the science or art of education. We can, how- 
ever, study the subject; we can read what the masters 
say; we can humbly work to the best of our ability. We 
must, in all our work recognize the truths that have 
been discovered, and this one stands oui clear and plain, 
that the child is born with a plan of education within 
him, and with self-educative powers. We may deform 
him, we may waste his time, but all that heis good for 
will consist in the development of the inborn graces. 
Do we work with these truths in mind? Are our 
schools constructed to recognize these truths? Is every 
lesson planned to operate in accordance with these 
truths ? 

As we conceive of the Art of Teaching, so shall we 
teach. There is high teaching and there is low teaching, 
and there is a great deal that is not teaching at all, that 
is put forth as teaching. Let us rightly condeive of 
teaching even if all the world is doing something dif- 
ferent. 





Pro. SCHLIEMANN has received permission from the 
Greek government to search for antiquities on the Isle 
of Kycita. 


TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





GENTLEMEN :—You know that teachers receive three 
classes of licenses, a third grade, a second grade, and a 
first grade. You know that some accept a third grade 
and never go on to anything higher; instances are 
found of teachers in the state of New York that hold 
such for twenty-five or thirty years. 

Now we ask you when you grant a third grade 
license, to write that it will run out in one year,and that 
the recipient must then be proposed to go into tle sec- 
ond grade ; similarly those who hold second grade licen- 
ses and those who hold first grade must be prepared to 
obtain state certificates. 

This is a simple plan; it only needs courage for a few 
years and we shall have a profession of teaching. It 
depends on the county officers. Let them take hold of 
this and act from this time forth. 

{t may be said they have not the power to do this ; 
they have a wide margin of liberty and discretion, and 
can do what will be for the benefit of the schools. 

Along with this there should be a course of study 
marked out for the teachers. The third grade teacher 
should be told what he must study to get into the 
second and so on. Encourage all to work. As the great 
law-giver felt, so all feel, it is the duty ‘‘to go forward” 
no matter what difficulties may seem to threaten. God 
has created us to make progress, and He is not 
responsible if we fail in our efforts to go forward. But 
we shall not fail. 

A three years’ course of study is prescribed y normal 
schools in general, and it is that we recommend to be 
pursued. We have published these courses and shall do 
it again. Meanwhile, a course of study in pedagogics is 
being prepared to cover three years, and that will soon 
be published. 

Now, good friends, write to us your views about 
this. Tell us what you willdo. Education wiil not go 
forward if the teachers cannot be made to go forward. 
Let every county officer who reads this sit down and 
write to us, 

—EpITOoRsS OF SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 








It is but a short time since that a gentleman sat by 
the table at which we write and gave his version of his 
management of a difficult school. It was as follows: 

“T was only twenty-two vears of age, but I was full 
fire. I had just graduated at Normal school and 
felt a great desire to be of use to boys and girls as well 
as to hear recitations. I heard of a school on the banks 
of the Erie canal and took it at once. It was in a small 
village and there was to be about 60 pupils. 

“On my arrival in the district I learned that I should 
have twelve ‘‘canal boys” for my pupils, most of them 
coming because they had nothing to do during the win- 
ter. I was assured they would give me a great deal of 
trouble; in fact I was told that I would be set out in the 
snow as sure as fate; that this was done out of pure 
good humor and not for any desire to hurt the teacher, 
also that I had better take it quietly and not attempt to 
hurt any one; if I did I might have real trouble, because 
they were bound to do what they set out to do. 

‘I pondered over this state of things and made up my 
mind to get the boys to think of something else than the 
glory of putting a teacher out of doors When the first 
day arrived I left a book at my residence and when 
school was assembled, I glanced over the pupils and 
picked out the worst looking one, and asked him to 
come up to the desk. I told him I needed the book and 
he offered to go and get it. The plan worked like a 
charm. He became one of the best friends I had. 

“T asked another boy the next day to see about the 
wood and when it came, I gave four ‘‘canallers’”’ the 
privilege of putting it. in the wood-house—I helping 
them, This gave mea chance to talk with them; we 
had a pretty jolly time. In fact, I was getting some 
physical help out of those boys most of the time, They 
needed it; they were benefited by it. 

“The term rolled on and all were so busy they had no 
time to think of putting me out of doors. I had a night 
school and taught penmanship, and all worked hard. 
I never let up all winter on them. It was work, work, 
work. Ifound great benefit in having them copy words 
on their slates from the blackboard. In fact I never 
knew of so much doing in all my life in a school. It 
saved me; I was not ‘‘put out.” 

“I learned from this that there was art im school 
‘management worth knowing, and that it depended on 
good teaching. I had to throw aside a good deal I had 
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learned about teaching in the Normal School. I got py 
ideas about this from the ScHOOL JouRNAL—there wa 
one article that was worth its weight in gold to me, » 
school management. This paper was taken by a felloy 
pupil and I picked it up and read it. That was ta 
years ago. I meant some time to come in and tell yu 
about this, or to write you. 

“I have done my best to get hold of those ideas aboy; 
doing and think I have partially got it, only partially, 
however. I see that education must be studied 4jj 
the time. In my judgment, there must be a great 
change yet made in the schools to make them what 
they must be made into—development institutions, }t 
may be that manual training will do this; it will if 
there is enough of it.” 

Thus said the gentleman. And on further talk ye 
found he was on his way to a very important institution 
at the South, and concluded that such a live man woulj 
be sure to make his mark. The reason so many teacher 
are unsuccessful is that they do not teach, they grind, 
Such men and women cannot attain to a high place jn 
public estimation. Their work is, according to Mr, 
Mantaline, ‘‘a grind.” 








THE committee on examination connected with the 
reading circle, having its headquarters at 50 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, request of its meubers a thesis upon 
some topic connected with the special course each has 
pursued, 





THERE is much satisfaction expressed in Cambridge, 
Mass., over the election of Miss Alice M. Longfellow to 
a place on the school board. 





ACCORDING to the lastnews received at Boma from the 
Upper Congo, Stanley was pushing forward, anil the 
only difficulties he met with were the natural obstacles 
of the country. 





In Brooklyn there are several thousand children now 
in the schools who are fitted for the grade above them, 
but who are not promoted because there is not room for 
them in the grades to which they would be sent. There 
were many children who have been two or more terms 
in one grade, and to whom it is no advantage that they 
continue longer in the same rooms. 





PittsBur@’s school board has committed the unpar- 
donable sin of electing a Catholic priest to the princip#l- 
ship of one of their public schools. It is true that many 
Protestant ministers have held higher positions, one at 
least 1s a principal of one of the New York State Normal 
schools. But this does not matter; the fact remains that 
in the opinion of some intense Protestants, a Catholic 
priest has no business to be in charge of a public school. 
Now in our opinion it doesn’t matter a fig who bas 
charge of a free school only that he be an honest man, 
gcod, capable, and true. What more does anybody 
want? Let us hear from the other side. 





Co-RDUCATION of the sexes is carried on without limit 
in the University of Texas. Young men and womet 
are admitted to the same classes in every department, 
and are eligible to the same degrees and honors, 





THERE are now in Brooklyn over 45,000 children be- 
tween 5 and 14 years of age not in any school, public or 
private, while in actual atten‘ance there are neatly 
8,000 in excess of the number of seats in the schools—a 
feat which is accomplished by permitting a large num- 
ber of children only a half-day’s regular attendance, and 
by seating the little children two on a seat. South 
Boston is also suffering from lack of school room for 
some hundreds of its children. who are gathering in that 
worst of all things, a street education. 





In a letter from a father to his son who had just been 
appointed principal of a school, he says, ‘*Be sure and 
take educational journals and read educational books.” 
Here spoke a far-sighted man who had been a successful 
teacher although now a lawyer. He saw the great ad- 
vantage papers and books would be to his son and acted 
accordingly. 

Hon. A. 8. DRaPERr’s recent address before the Mutual 
Improvement Association and the Primary Teacher 
Association, of this city, was a masterly argument ” 
favor of our public school system. Mr. Draper is 
conservative, yet aggressive, earnest and withal thor 
oughly interested and capable. New York may ¥' 
be proud of her educational head, 
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may PERSONALS. 
© Was 
ne, ou Mr. SOLOMON Stas began his fourteenth year last 
fellow September as principal of the Schoharie, N. Y., public 
aS ten school. Quite a permanent position for a school that 
I you elects a teacher every year. 
about ; - 
tially Tae governor of Penhsylvania recently appointed 
ad all pror. GEO G. Grorr, of Lewisburg, a member of the 
great fmmmstate board of health. Prof. Groff has a lecture on 
what [a Wonders of the Human Body,” which is highly 
8, It spoken of. 
vill if Miss Emity S. HANAWAY, principal of primary school 
No. 28, this city, has been an earnest and successful 
= We 9 worker for the estab'ishment of a children’s library and 
tution reading room in the vicinity of her school. Her success 
would in face of many obstacles has been so great that thou- 
achers sands should be s'imulated by her efforts to go and do 
grind, likewise. 
ace in 
O Mr, PrincIPAL B. J. Tice, of the Lawrence (L. I.) public 
school, formed this year a cla-s in natural science 
weginning with the study of animals. To arouse inter- 
h the HM ost, he promised the pupils engaged in this study a trip 
mfield Hi to Central Park, where living and mounted specimens 
A might be seen. In September Mr. Tice conducted a 
‘h has 


party of forty-three pupils and guests to New York. 
The day was spent in visiting the menagerie and 
museums of art and natural history, investigations in 
these places being interspersed with out-of-door pleas- 
ures, Asa result of this trip great enthusiasm prevails 
in natural history study. 

Supt. E. T. Pierce, of Pasadena, California, is one of 
the most earnest educational workers in the golden 
state. Last summer he attended several summer 
schools in the East, add'ng much to his experience, 
thus enabling him to put many beueficial measures into 
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them, [i effect in the schools under his care. 

m for 

There 

terms PaSADENA, California, has half a million dollars in- 
t they vested in schools and churches, and but one saloon. No 


city in California can boast in like manner. 


PRESIDENT J. C. GILCHRIST, of the Northern Iowa 

















inpar- 
cipal normal school at Algona, is greatly encouraged in his 
many Work. His school has recently occupied a new build- 
one at J ing. 
ormal 
1s that Hon. Lt Roy D. Browy, late Ohio state commissioner 
tholic of education, has entered upon his new work as presi- 
chool. fmm dent of the state university at Reno, Nevada. 
o has 
man, Tne Rev. FatHer McTiGHe, who has been elected 
ybody ( Principal of a public school in Pittsburg, is the possessor 
of an independent forvcune which he inherited from his 
father, a prominent business man of Pittsburg. He is 
‘limit widely known in Western Pennsylvania for his scholar- 
ship and original investigations in mechanical science, 
emer having patented several useful inventions. His brother 
ment, Mi Thomas is the head of the McTighe Electric Light 
Company of this city. 
on be- Mrs. ALFRED G. SHELDON, a lady of New Haven, has 
lic ot HM a Yale diploma dated 1764. it was in that year issued 
really HE to her great-grandfather, Hezesiah Ripley, and bears 
ls—8 HH the names uf President Thomas Clapp and the Rev. 
num 9% Messrs, Benjamin Lord, Thomas Ruggles, Elnathan 
2, and Whitman, and Moses Dickinson, members of the College 
South Hi Corporation. There were twenty-eight members in the 
n for Ti class of 1764, and Mr. Ripley, who died in 1836, was the 
n that BM last survivor. 
A NEW COURSE AT THE UNIVERSITY. 
been 
, * In answer toa call by several gentlemen occupying 
‘“ saful high educational positions, the University of the City of 
ri a New York opened a graduate course in pedagogics this 
ted week, under the care of Jerome Allen. The opening 
nas lecture of the course, open to the public, was delivered 
yeerday at 4 P. M. in the University chapel. It is 
) expected that this course will be of great advantage to 
utual eachers, principals, and all others interested in the 
chers ‘lence of education. This class, already formed, is 
nt 12 EM %en to any who wish to study the history and science 
ound, ‘education. It will be thoughtful and thorough. The 
— Class will meet once a week until the middle of May. 


information can be obtained by addressing Dr. 
MacCracken, vice-chancellor of the University of New 
York City, or the class conductor, in care of this office. 





Spending some months with his son-in-law, Mr. Erskine 
Bronson, M. P. P., in Oitawa, is in this city on his 
to Virginia. He has been visiting in central Ontario 
also, a: d while there, lectured on topics of general and 


a resident of Ottawa, and was foremost in establishing, 


sociation of that place, now known as the Literary and 
Scientific Society. 





NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. 





B. C. Gregory, SEc’y. 
The course of reading adopted for the third year is : 
First GROUP. 


Compayre’s History of Pedagogy. 
The Chautauquan. 


SECOND GROUP. 


Sully’s Psychology. 
Brooks’ Normal Methods. 


THIRD GROUP. 


White’s Elements of Pedagogy, 
Tate’s Ph.losophy of Education. 


FOURTH GROUP. 

Barnes’ Ancient History. 

Garlanda’s Studies in Words. 

Swinton’s Studies in Literature. 

One book is to be selected from each of three of the 
groups. 

The course of reading of the Chautauqua Teachers’ 
Reading Union will be accepted, and any member of the 
New Jersey Teachers’ Reading Circle, who finishes this 
course, shall be awarded the certificates, diplomas, and 
seals of the New Jersey Teachers’ Reading Circle, on 
payment of the regular fees. This plan reciprocates the 
generous action of the Chautauqua Society, which ex- 
tends a recognition to our circle. 

Hereafter the reading of books from the optional 
groups of our course will be accepted the same as if the 
book had been from the prescribed group. This makes 
the optional books of equal value with the prescribed 
books, and enables the member to treat a prescribed 
group as an op ional group if he desires, 

The Board of Control announces the course for each 
new year in September, and each member will be allow- 
ed to finish the course whenever he can, his examina- 
tion papers being accepted at any time. 

Three-quarters of the required reading in the Chautau- 
quan will also be accepted. 

In order to enable teachers to thoroughly complete 
the course, and do extra reading, the third year's 
work will not begin until September, 1888. 

The committe on certificates regret very .auch that 
the certificates approved have not been issued. Many 
delays incident toa new undertaking have occurred, 
but will not occur again. 

The committee have decided that the names of the 
books read shall be placed upon certificates, and have 
recommended that one seal be affixed for every three 
books read in addition to the regular course. 

The Reading Circle has a membership of 1,966. 

A series of meetings similar to those held last spring 
were held this spring. Five meetiogs were held, how- 
ever, instead of four as last year. The places and dates 
were as follows: April 16, at Camden ; April 23, at 
Vineland ; April 30, at Dover ; May 14, at Trenton ; May 
21, at Newark. To these meetings were invited not 
only the members of the local boards but all teachers. 
A speaker was provided for each gathering. There was 
a feeling of great interest in the affairs of the Reading 
Circle shown, and we believe that many were stirred to 
make a better record. 

It is proposed that a meeting of all local managers be 
held at the time of the State Association. This meeting 
is to be of an advisory character, in order that the Board 
of Control may meet the managers and ascertain the 
best methods of pushing the work in tbe various parts 
of the state. The following points are among those 
which may properly come before such a meeting. and 
will indivate its necessity. 

Tt is necessary to consider means of reaching members 
at their homes ; if district meetings are held, this con- 
cert of action is needed to make them more successful, 
and better attended. If it is found best to meet the 
county associations arrangements to this end must be 
made, and dates fixed. The difficulty in reaching sparse- 
ly settled districts, and some means of overcoming 
this difficulty should be considered. Questions must be 





Dr. N. B. WessTER, of Norfolk, Va., who has been answered and 


| 
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among other institutions, the old Natural History As-| the interests of the Reading Circle. 


| 
| 
| 
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information given. It is necessary that 
some way be devised of enabling the Board to reach 


way more effectually the local managers, and the members. 


The state superintendent should be requested to 
call a meeting of county and city superintendents this 


scientific interest. Prof. Webster was, many years ago, | fa] and allow the Board of Control to meet, and urge 


these gentlemen to use the greatest activity in pushing 
Such a couference 
would be of great value. Unless the superintendents 
will give # their fulle-t support, the Reading Circle can 
not prosper. 





THE POPULATION OF NEW YORK CITY. 





As A COMMERCIAL CENTER. 
The population of New York, like London, should 
include more than those who live within its corpo. 
rate limits. London corporati nm is a small city; New 


| York is much larger; yet it is in reality very much 


larger than the census reports state. In the enumer- 
ation given below, no city is included that is not 
as closely related to New York, and as near New York's 
city hall, as the various districts of London are to the 
central government, under the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor. Thus Brooklyn, Newark, Yonkers, Jersey City, 
Hoboken, Long Island City, and Mount Vernon, and a 
part of Westchester County, are really New Yok, 
although not governed by New York City aldermen, 
With this explanation, the ; opulation of New York is 
as follows : 





New York, - - - 1,650,000 
Brooklyn, 825,000 
Jersey City, - . - 150,000 
Newark, - : 150,000 
Hoboken, - - 40,000 
Long Island City, - - 20,000 
Yonkers, - - - 20,000 
Mt. Vernon, - - - 10,000 

Westchester Co., and out-lying 
districts, - - - 10,000 
2,875,000 





WHAT THEY THINK OF HIM. 

Strolling through the grounds of the Northwestern 
Summer School in the evening, when gay southerners 
sat talking of prece;ts and concepts, recklessly brav- 
ing the fate that has overtaken Col. Parker’s top hair, 
and sober northerners swung in hammocks, chanting 
about John rown’s body, one was sure to find sonfie of 
the groups discussing *‘the Colone'.” During the last 
week of the schvol the following opinions were ex- 
pressed in those clsssic shades: 

“Col, Parker is a great soul and other souls catch 
something of his greatness,” 

“The one thing about Col. Parker’s psychology is its 
beautiful simplicity.” 

“You need to be with him to get the most from him.” 

“His great intuitions lead him; his reason follows and 
arranges for presentation.” 

“Col. Parker ought to take a new school every two 
or three years—he so soon induces among his teachers 
and pupils that beautiful desire to work in harmony and 
be mutually helpful.” 

“T never understood the meaning of order in educa- 
tion until I came here.” . 

‘‘He reduces teaching to the utmost simplicity and 
yet makes it a subject of higher study than ever be- 
fore.” 

“He gives eyes and voice to conscience.” 

‘*He leads the intellect and inspires the heart.” 

“T expected u great deal, but the school has gone be- 
yond my anticipations.” 

The school closed on Friday, Aug. 5, after a session of 
three weeks, during which most of the pupils had 
worked at their various tasks from 8. a. m. until 5:30 p. 
m., with an intermission of an hour and a half at noon. 
At the last general meeting these resolutions were 
passed : 

We, the members of the Northwestern Summer 
School, assembled at Normal Park, Cok Co., Hl., rep- 
resenting 88 states, 4 territories, and Canada, do adopt 
the following resolutions: 

ist: That we heartily endorse the spirit and aim of 
Col. Parker and his able associate teachers, as exempli- 
fied in the work of the past three weeks. 

2nd: That our personal gratitude is due to themgéor 
the higher light thrown upon our work; for the aid 
they have given us in the search for and the application 
of truth; and for the added reverence and love for 
childhood and the new enthusiasm in its cause that they 





have imparted to us. 
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The following week found Col: Parker, family and 
fishing-rod, at Lake Gogebec, Michigan, and his en- 
thused pupils scattered over this broad land. 

Among the latter may be mentioned: 

Mr, A. 8. Hall, Supt. Schools, Cadillac, Mich. 

Mr.E. E. Bass, Supt. Schools, Greenville, Miss. 

Mr. L. H. Ford, Supt. Schools, Spartenburg, 8. C. 

Mr. McK. Smith, Supt. Schools, East Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mr. J. C. Crawford, Supt. Schools, Oakeville, Texas. 

Mr. J. R. Kellogg, Supt. Schools, Dundee, III. 

E. E. K. 





A SCHOOL RECORD. 





A record of the occurrences of school, will add to the 
interest of the school. Every body of persons of three 
or more, keep a record of what occurs when they meet. 
Why should not the teacher? In my own school, I 
used this to good advantage, and it is gratifying now 
to look back over the record. I purchased a suitable 
book, and stated that all bodies of people had a secre- 
tary, and proposed we should have one. A vote was 
taken, and one of the older pupils was selected to hold 
office for one week. He had a neat badge made of blue 
ribbon, on which I painted “secretary” with water 
colors. 


Jan. 14th, 18—. 
Mr.——thought it would be a good idea to have a 
secretary to write what occurred during the day at 
school, and I was elected. At the opening exercises we 
sang, ‘‘My Heavenly Home is Bright and Fair,” and 
then we read 14 verses from the 22d chapter of 
Matthew. During the day Mr. P——spoke of the pro- 


verb: “Beginning well is good, but to hold fast is 
better.” E. H. 
Jan. 15th. 


School was opened by singing ‘‘Sweet Beulah Land.” 
Miss Marvin lost twenty-five minutes by being late ; 
Miss Brewer was absent. Miss P——drew 2 fine maps 
of South America. Rev. Mr. D——visited the school. 
It snowed during the day. E. H. 


Jan. 16th. 
To-day is very unpleasant; last night it snowed very 
hard, so the snow lies thick on the ground. There 
were only a few girls present: only two boys were ab- 
sent. Those that were away lost a great deal, for we 
had a splendid time. Mr, A——told us about the siege 
of Troy, and how a wooden horse was got in the city, 

and this was full of soldiers. 
T. S., Secretary pro tem. 


Jan. 19th, 

I was elected secretary for this week. Mr. W——told 
us this morning about education. He said there were 
some things which we should take into consideration : 
First, ‘‘ Power to think;” Second, ‘‘ Something to think 
of.” He also told us about pictures, and said be wanted 
us to study pictures, and become familiar with good 
ones. He said it is better to have one handsome pic- 
ture than to have the wall filled with poor paintings. 
He also told us about loving nature. He said all really 
grand men loved nature ; he recited a poem about ‘“no- 
ture being full of wiedom.” 8. B. 

, Jan. 20th. 

The girls were all here to-day except Miss Marvin and 
Miss Brewer, only one boy was absent. Mr. 97—— 
spoke about our depending on ourselves ;-he said he 
would rather have us do one example a week and do it 
all ourselves, than have a good many that some person 
told us how todo. He said he should ask usif we did 
the work ourselves. Miss D recited ‘Sheridan's 
Ride.” Ss. B. 


: Jan, 28d. 
Our teacher told us to-day of a gentleman who stud- 


ied flowers for fifty years, and found 814 different kinds 
of grasses, which is remarkable from the fact that when 
you ask a person how many kinds of grasses there 
are he says, “Three or four.” To-day Willie Brown 
was badly hurt by an older boy who got angry. Mr. 
told us the really great controiled their tempers. 
S. B. 











AccORDING to the Rev. Dr. Frank L. Norton,of Lynn, 
Mass., the converted heathen give much more liberally 
to m@sionary objects than home Christians. And so he 
suggests the following paraphrase of the familiar mis- 
sionary hymn as very apropos : 


“The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down te wood and stone, 

The Christian in his wisdom 
Bows down to gold alone,” 
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A UNIFORM STANDARD OF QUALIFICATIONS 





FOR TEACHERS. 





By Hon. ANDREW S. Draper, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, New York. 
From a lecture delivered before the Female Grammer School 


Teachers’ Mutual Improvement Assoviation, of New York City, 
reported by E. L. Benedict. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

Teachers are employed by boards of education and 
trustees. Before the teacher can enter upon his employ- 
ment he must have a certificate of qualifications from 
some lawful authority. This certificate is frequently 
called a license, but should not be so designated, for it 
is the official certificate of the law's officer, that the 
holder is a person fitted by nature and by training to 
teach in the common schools. 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 


The theory is all right, but very frequently tae prac- 
tice is all wrong. In the country the commissioners 
who certify that persons are qualified to teach the pub- 
lic schools are themselves chosen at triennial general 
elections. The law sets up no standard of qualifications 
which these officers must show they possess. The only 
ability which they must exhibit in order to become a 
school commissioner is the ability to compass a nomina- 
tion in the convention of one or the other of the political 
parties, and to get the most votes at the polls. Thecon- 
ventions which make these nominations are, ordinarily, 
not chosen for that particular purpose. They are gene- 
ral nominating conventions held for the naming of 
other candidates. In consequence, the nomination of 
school commissioners is frequently the result of combi- 
nations and arrangements between candidates for differ- 
ent places in which the well-being of the schools is 
forgotten. Let me illustrate. A year ago a commis- 
sioner died ; the county judge, upon whom the filling 
of the vacancy devolved, appointed a very ably qualified 
and conscieutious young man to the office. He has just 
become accustomed toit. He is meeting the highest 
cxpectations. His nomination by the convention of his 
party would be equivalent to an election. Less than a 
week ago, in a chance conversation with a very excel- 
lent and very influential gentleman of the locality, I 
expressed the hope that the commissioner might be 
continued. He concurred in the propriety of so doing, 
but said, ‘‘ It will not be done ; they have got to have the 
assemblyman in his end of the county, and it would not 
answer to take the school commissioner too.” The out- 
come of all this is that there are some commissioners— 
aod there are other commissioners. Some who are 
qualified and conscientious and who develop special 
aptitude for their places. Others, who, as Dr. Hunter 
bluntly puts it, might as well be asked to certify that a 
man can ‘‘runaship” as that he can teach a school. 
Unfoitunately, too, the latter class are too commonly 
in localities where the good ones are most needed. It 
not unfrequently happens, either, that the officer who 
is most capab'e and conscientious and does the most to 
protect the schools is the one most likely to suffer official 
decapitation in consequence of the personal antagonisms 
he thereby arouses. 


IN THE CITIES. 


It must not be imagined that the trouble is confined 
to the country. In the cities certiricates of qualification 
are commonly granted, under the special acts of the 
legislature, by boards of education or city superintend- 
ents. This creates the opportunity to set up a system 
even more vicious than that in some country districts. 
The power to license and to employ, either rests in or 
may he controlled by the same persons. This, coupled 
with the larger pay and the longer tenure of teachers in 
the cities, and with the much greater number seeking 
employment, produces not unfrequently most undesir- 
able results. 

If long years of experience has demonstrated any 
thing, it is that ncrmal training is an essential equip- 
ment to a good teacher ; that he must not only be fairly 
educated in subject matter and be possessed of general 
information, but that he must have special training in 
the theory and philosophy of education and in methods 
of teaching. Now, notwithstanding the lessons of 
experience, there are cities in which it is customary to 
treat the diploma of the city high school as a teacher's 
certificate. In one of the great cities of the state, one 
noted for its vigorous progress in material development, 
there is no board of education, but the school interests 
are entirely under the direct management of the common 


council, which is, of course, chesen without any refer-| and 
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ent of schools ; the law confers upon him the power to 
‘‘ contract with and employ teachers under the direction 
of the common council.” Not long since the council 
passed a city ordinance concerning teachers who might 
be employed in the schools, in which it provided that 
the high schoo | diplomas might be accepted in lieu of any 
examination. Does it require any over-taxing of the 
perceptive faculties to discern what all this leads to, and 
how it interferes with the uplifting, and the vigorous 
prosecution of educational work ? 
DETERMINING TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATIONS. 
Touching this question, then, it seems to me that we 
must, in some way, set up a plan which will, at least, 
secure the following ends, viz. : 

(a.) Every officer in whose discretion it rests to deter. 
mine whether a teacher’s certificate shall issue to an 
applicant, must himself be required to establish the 
fact that he is capable of holding an examination 
and of determining the question intellingently, or 
examinations for the determination of the question 
must be arranged and supervised by sume central 
and general authority in a way somewhat similar to 
that in which the Regent's examinations are now 
conducted. j 

(b.) The authority to certify the qualifications of 
teachers and the authority to employ teachers 
should in no case be todged in the same person or 
board, nor should the person or board exercising 
one power be in any way dependent upon the person 
or board possessing the other. 

(c.) No certificate should be issued except upon exami- 
nations held at stated times and places. Examina- 
tions should be public, and should be, at least in 
part, conducted in writing. The papers of the can- 
didates should be kept for a reasonable time for 
review in case of dispute or appeal, or for the in- 
spection of officers whose duty it is to employ 
teachers. The certificate should state the time and 
place and scope of the examination under which it 
was granted and the percentages attained by the 
holder. 

(d.) The certificate should always precede employ- 
ment. 


We employ more than thirty-one thousand teachers in 
this state. Six or seven thousand leave the work each 
year and as many new ones take their places. Ninety. 
five per cent. of all our teachers are licensed by local 
boards or commissioners. The judges of our courts 
have no more delicate or responsible duty than this. 
But judges in discharging their duty have a code or 
system of laws, not only for their guidance but for their 
protection. It is something similar to this which our 
local school officers need and ought to have. The hest 
rules cannot be made in a moment; they must neces- 
sarily result from long experience. But weshould make 
a start, and the ones I have outlined may serve fora 
beginning. In view of the discussion upon this subject 
which has been going on during the last year, [ may 
properly say that I have no pet theories, and that I care 
for no particular methods by which to reach the end 
pointed out. I shall be quite willing to go the road 
which the majority of my fellow-travelers, bound for 
my stopping-place, think it best to take. But of the 
wisdom and the necessity of making a start I entertain 
no doubt. 

. THE PLAN IN OPERATION. 

Indeed a start has already been made. It is very 
much to the credit of the school commissioners of the 
state (whose jurisdiction covers the entire territory of 
the state outside of the cities), that considerably more 
than half of their number. voluntarily and upon their 
own motion entered into an agreement last summer that 
they would issue no certificate except under the plan! 
have set forth, and requested the state department to 
supply the question papers. This is being done at the 
first of each month, and the system has been in oper 
tion, since the first of September, in by far the greater 
number of districts of the state. There has been 10 


friction, no embarrassment, but on the contrary there 
has been substantially universal commendation. A 
year’s experience will serve to tell us what needs to be 
done further, and to point out with same degree of 
certainty what the harvest will be. 


VALUE OF TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


But if I would make a teacher’s certificate more diffi- 
cult to cbtain, I would also make it: f greater value 
when once secured. Examinations should not be uD 
necc ‘sarily repeated. Certificates should be for as long 
terms as the qualifications of the candidates and the in 
terests of the service will allow. They should be ® 
passport to intellectual circles anywhere, and an official 
fessional commendation to school boards and 
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of this department is to disseminate good methods 
Im, bet of object ose who practice them. The devices here 
by jnined are =} always. original with the coutributors, nor is it 
necessary they shoud 








METHODS OF.TEACHING HISTORY. 





By Dr. THomas HunTER, President of the Normal 
College, N. Y. City. 

A lecture before the Industrial Education Association, re- 
ported by E. L. Benedict. 

History is also a study that 1s taught for two pur- 
poses, for practical use in the affairs of life ; but above 
all, for the cultivation of the conceptive faculties. In 
any study, the cultivation of the faculties is of more 
importance than the matter of use. Mund is superior to 
everything élse: it is far better than knowledge. 

History should begin with biography. Unless it does, 
little interest can be excited. It is mental murder to 
begin with a lot of dry questions ; a catechism in history 
js odious. Itis like shaking a lot of dry bones in the 
face of the class. 

I have a high opinion of the mind that forgets stuff. 
It ought to be forgottten, and the healthy mind will cast 


it out. . 
BEGIN WITH BIOGRAPHIES. 


The best way to begin history, is with a series of 
biographies. The pupil writes out what you tell him, 
and that gives him a language exercise. A great 
deal can be done in this way before putting a book in 
the child’s hands. 

Suppose you propose to teach the history of the United 
States. You begin with biographies of Washington, 
General Greene, Benjamin Franklin, Lincoln, and 
Grant. With such a character as Lincoln, you can stir 
up immense interest. But you must be full of the biog- 
raphy of your characters. You ought to be well read in 
the life of Columbus. Picture him at Granada, the last 
sirong-hold of the Moors, praying for the success of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, because he had been promised that 
if they succeeded they would fit him out for his voyage. 
Washington Irving gives you that picture. If you tell 
the story as it ought to be told you will arouse a won- 
derful interest. When you have told it let the children 
reproduce it. Thus you will be teaching both history 
and composition. 

When you are teaching general history, you can tell 
the girls about such characters as Joan of Arc, Florence 
Nightingale and Zenobia. Asarule, I would give the 
girls, the heroic women, and the boys, the -heroic men, 
not entirely, however; it would be well to change off 
once ina while. But remember you must be well read 
yourself in these biographies, so you can make them 
pictorial, 

PERIODS. 

Make a grand analysis of the subjects you are about 
to teach. First comes the period of navigation and 
discovery. You must know a great deal about these old 
navigators. You must be able to tell the story of Mag- 
ellan. Tell about the time they were so short of food, 
they had to boil their caps for soup. Tell how he died 
Your mind must be full of all these striking pictures. If 
the teacher goes to her class barren of these things, the 
teaching will be all dry and barren. 

The second period in United States history is that of 
the early settlers ; the third, Indian and Colonial wars ; 
fourth, French and Indian War. This is important, 
because in this the Americans learned the art of war. 

The fifth period I would make, causes which led to 
the Revolutionary War. The books, you know, say 
that the cause was “‘taxation without representation ;” 
but that is only a glittering generality. The real cause 
was the quartering of brutal soldiers in these quiet New 
England homes. It was their insolence and abusiveness 
that exasperated the colonists beyond endurance. 

You will need to read something more than the bare 
text-books, in order to make your history l« ssons interest- 
ing. I got my best knowledge of United States history 
from Irving’s ‘Life of Washington.” 

Sixth, is the period of the Revolutionary War; 
seventh, political history up to 1812, including the 
founding of the Federal Guvernment, and acts of the 
American Congress. 

Eighth, is the war of 1812; ninth, politieal history to 
1845, including the Missouri compromise; tenth, war 
with Mexico ; eleventh, history to 1861, This includes 
the compromiee of 1850, and the Kansas and Nebraska 
trouble. 

Twelfth, is the Confederate War; this should be di- 
vided and subdivided, according to the pebentale, 

“divide and subdivide, and take in by easy steps.” 





this is done sunpetly, the child will have a comprehen- 
sive idea of the whole, and still be able to turn at once 
to any part of it. 

If you have taught reading correctly, your work in 
history will now be lightened by one-half. The class 
can take their books and read silently, under the 
teacher’s eye, for half an hour with the expectation of 
telling the story after they have finished. In this way, 
you are cultivating attention, memory, conception, and 
imagination. 

Never forget that the fact you are teaching, is of less 
importance than the faculties you are cultivating. 





A PORTFOLIO SCRAP BOOK. 





We have found something that is first rate; it isa 
scrap book without paste, and it is so good, as we can 








testify from actual use, that we have concluded to de- 
scribe it on this page. Here is a description of how it is 
to be used : Instead of leaves on which to paste your 
scraps, it has pockets, or envelopes, into which you sim- 
ply drop them, thus saving time, expense, and annoy- 
ance of pasting. Classify by subjects, that is, put all 
scraps on a given subject into the same envelope; write 
the subject on the envelope containing it, and enter it 
properly in the index in front, When you need infor- 
mation upon any subject, all the scraps you have on it 
are together, and can be easily removed, consulted, and 
replaced at pleasure. Besides printed scraps, your own 
thoughts—reduced to writing—as well as notes for edi- 
torials, and lectures, or other addresses, can here be 
filed, and a record of the time and place of delivery 
written on the outside of envelope. This book is not for 
child's play, or for those who keep scrap books for 
amusement only. Busy, practical men, like teachers and 
clergymen, will find, that as a receptacle for scraps of 
informatiou, methodically arranged for future use, it 
has no equal among scrap books. This book has been on 
our table some time, and we can testify to its great ad- 
vantages. This is not an advertisement ; there is no 
money connected with this description, but if any teach- 
er wants to know more about it, we shall be glad to 
supply the desired information, free of cost. 





HOW TO GET PURE WATER. 


Much of the water, supposed to be pure, which we put 
into our stomachs is poisonous. Whoever has taken the 
pains to examine adrop of Croton water under a micro 
scope need not be told of its impurities, and if Croton 
water needs filtering, what shall be said of the water of 
other cities—Cincinnati or Chicago, forinstance. Filters 
afford ready means of removing much of this foreign 
substance, that is, if the filters are good for anything, as 
certainly many of them are not. We have recently been 


examining a water filter, which seems to us to be supe- 
rior to any we have ever seen—we refer to the Kuntze, 
famous patent which is to-day in common use through- 
The 


out Germany, Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
cuts will make apparent how it looks. 











No. 8, can be used in connection with water pressure; 
No. 2, without. 

The filtration is first through animal bone coal ; from 
this the water goes into a glass cluck, in which is placed 
a porous filtering medium from which the water 
leaves the filter through a glass pipe. The composition 
of the filtering medium is a secret of the manufac- 
turers, but that it does its work thoroughly any one who 
visits 21 Broadway in this city, can see for himeelf. 
Other filters also do their work with considerable 
thoroughness, but none of them with anything like its 
rapidity and thoroughness of this. 

The attachable filters are of cast iron, with a heavy 
enamel coat inside ; they can never break or get out of 
order. Of course the filtering medium wears out in time, 
but experience has demonstrated that for any ordinary 
use this substance will last at least a year and at the end 
of that time can be renewed at a trifling cost. With one of 
these filters connected with the water main one has but 
to turn a faucet and the flow of perfectly filtered water 
begins at once and continues steadily as long as desired. 
When the faucet is returned to its former position no 
water remains in the filter to impair the effectiveness of 
the porous substance. The whole idea is simple, the 
only mystery being in the composition of the filtering 
medium. For the effectiveness of this medium, emi- 
ent chemists and scientists of high standing in Europe 
and America have fully vouched. This rapidly produc- 
tive filter is especially adapted to the needs of households, 
schools, families, and public buildings. We present this 
subject to our readers knowing that we are doing them a 
good service. 





NUMBER LESSON. 


By Miss BELLE THomas, Normal Park, Ill. 


OssEcT : To develop the constructive faculty ; to 1m- 
part notions of surface measurement ; to give practice 
in number ; to cultivate accuracy of description. 

PLAN: Pleasurable occupution of hand and eye asa 
stimulus to thought. 

PRINCIPLE : The shortest line of resistance. 

Lesson : The children sat at individual desks, each 
having be‘ore him a number of inch “yume pieces of 
paper. 
Teacher : 
children. 
Freddie : I have a two inch square. 

Teacher: All that have made a two inch square, see 
what else they can make ? n 

Pupil: I have an oblong four inches long, and two 
inches wide. 

Teacher : Very good. Try six squares. 

Pupil: I can make an oblong one inch wide and six 
inches long. 

Teacher: Those who have that kind of an oblong 
change it to something else. 

Pupil: I have an oblong 2 inches wide and 8 inches 
long. 

Teacher : Try seven squares. . 

Pupil: I can make an oblong 1 inch wide and 7 inches 
long. 

Teacher : Try what else you can make. 
want a regular four-sided figure. 

Pupil: I can’t make anything else. 

Teacher : Try nine squares ? 

Pupil: That makes an oblong one inch wide and nine 
inches long. 

Teacher : Make something else. 

Pupils: Tcan’t. Ican. Ican. 

‘Teacher : (Collecting from those that have discovered 
the 3 inch square.) Keep on trying, Bessie. 

Bessie : If there were only eight I could make some- 
thing. 

Teacher : Make something and use all the nine (smil- 
ing.) How many square inches, George, in a square 
two inches each way? 

George : Four square inches. 

Teacher : You may all think of an oblong one inch 
wide by eight inches long ; how many square inches? 
Those who know may whisper tome. Right! Right! 
(etc.) How many square inches in an oblong 6 inches 
long and 2 inches wide? (Whispered answers.) 

Ressie, haven’t you found out what you can make 
with your nine squares? To how many people could 
you give each the same number? 

Bessie: To three people. 

aes Well, then, lay them in equal rows for threy 


people. here | what have you? 
Bessie } ato t know, 
eacher ; What have I in my hand? 


See what you can make with four squares, 


Remember, I 
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Bessie: A four inch square, 

Teacher: And what have you made with your nine 
one inch squares? 

Bessie : A three inch square. 

The teacher now distributed four inch squares to the 
children, telling them to cut them into one inch squares 
and return them next day. 

An advanced division of the same class was at work 
upon this problem : 

One edge of my cube is three incheslong. Howmany 
square inches in the surface of my cube? 

The purpose of this question was : 1st., practice in the 
logical arrangement of data; 2nd., incidental number 
practice ; 3d., practice in dealing with solid forms. 

The children had prepared the following solution : 

3 inches = length of one edge. 

‘ 8, 3 square inches = number of square inches in one 
ace. 

8, 8 square inches = 9 square inches. 

9 square inches = number of square inches in one face. 

= number of faces. 

6, 9 square inches = number of square inches in all 
faces. 

6, 9 square inches = 54 square inches. 


Ans. 54 square inches. 





THE SCHOOL SEWING PRACTICE-CLOTH. 
ARRANGED IN EIGHT GRADED LEssONS--By LOUISE J. 
KIRKWOOD. 

In these days when more of system is required in in- 
struction than ever before, the art of sewing has not 
escaped a regulating hand. ‘‘The crooked places have 
been made straight and therough places smooth.” That 
which to children has hitherto, seemed too often like a 
‘‘dark continent,” is now traversed by pleasant high- 
ways, so plain that a child ‘‘need not err therein.” 

Of necessity, large classes in public schools must be 
taught by one teacher, who can neither prepare work, 
nor give much personal attention to each pupil. To 
meet the needs thus existing, the practice-cloth is de- 
signed. 

While peculiarly elementary in its plan, it affords the 
possibility of advancement to a very satisfactory degree, 
leaving no scholar without a practical knowledge of 
all the stitches and seams used in ordinary plain sew- 
ing. 

R OVERHANDING, 
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The overhanding seam is stamped upon the cloth as 
indicated above. 

In this lesson nearly two yards of practice-cloth is 
allowed for stitch No. 1. The places for overhanding 
stitches are marked on the first half of the lesson only, 
being intended as helps toward regularity which the 
pupil will soon learn without aid. 

The scholar is first required to practice cutting and 
creasing on newspaper, the lines of print serving as 
guiding lines, A 

Use of the thimble, easy handling of the needle, 
threading it, and making a knot for basting, must all 
be practiced before the first stitch is taken. 

From the beginning the teacher will find frequent use 
for blackboard illustrations, which, with practice-pieces 
in the hand of the teacher, will help to make it an intel- 
ligible as well as an interesting object lesson. 


HEMMING. 
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The lessons learned in previous practice will make this 
advance step comparatively easy. Valuable help can 
be given here by blackboard illustration. 


RUNNING. 





Nod. 
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This gives a repetition of hemming and adds the next 
step in runring stitches, with room for additional lines 
of practice without the help of marked stitches. 





STITCHING AND OVERCASTING, 








This lesson has stamped upon it two new stitches, viz: 
stitching and overcasting. 


FELLING. 





Whetber a straight or a bias fell, this is usually the 
plague of seams to children, but with lines so plainly 
marked, together with the practice, which by this time 
will have given to them some skill, it is stripped of half 
its terrors, and has possibilities in it of becoming a fav- 
orite seam. 

GATHERING. 
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Three practice pieces are stamped upon a sheet of 
cloth for this lesson. The new features are the drawing 
up of the gathering thread, and the stitching of the 
gathers to the band. All helps that can be indicated by 
marks upon the cloth are given. The teacher will need 


to give an object lesson in this as well as to illustrate 
upon the blackboard. 


BUTTONHOLES, 


band 
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No. 7. 


The size of buttonhole and the boundary line for 
stitches are here given. Good workmanship in button- 
holes is acquired step by step. The teacher can in this 
lesson make good use of the blackboard, in calling atten- 
tion to the way the needle should be placed and the 
thread drawn through. 


HERRING-BONE AND FEATHER-STITCH. 
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There is a touch of the ornamental in this lesson 
which will prove attractive and not at all difficult. 
Pupils thus introduced to the art of sewing will not be 
loath to follow its more complicated paths, and will be- 
come as they grow older, reliable and expert needle- 
women, 





THE “CIRCLE OF FIRE.” 





If a large circle be drawn around the globe, with Lon- 
don as its center, it will beseen that the majority of 
the continents are crowded into one hemisphere, and in 
the other is a vast waste of water. 

The cause of this, Sir William Herschel says, is the 
difference in weight of the particles which constitute 
the earth’s mass and consequently the non-c incidence 
of the actual center and the center of gravity. 

While the Atlantic appears as an inland sea, the Pa- 
cific stands out as an immense sheet of water, around 
which is an amphitheater of land, bordered by a con- 
tinued chain of mountains, from Cape of Good Hope to 
Kamtschatka and the Aleutian Islands to Cape Horn, 
equal in length to the equatorial circumference of the 
globe. 

It isa noteworthy fact that all the great mountain 
masses of the earth face the Pacific. The Mountains of 
the Moon in Africa and the Himalayas in Asia, border 
on the Indian ocean, which is only an arm of the Pa- 
cific, while the Rockies and the Andes in the Americas, 
overlook the main body. Also in this great circular 
system are found the craters of hundreds of volcanoes 
both active and extinot. Thus with truth, the amphi- 
theater of mountain peaks and volcano. craters around 
the Pacific, has been called by Carl Ritter the “Circle of 
Fire.” CECIL JEROME ALLEN, 





EDUCATIONAL SOAP BUBBLES. 





Children always take delight in blowing soap-bubbles, 
and by a little effort their play can be turned to good 
account. If an ordinary tobacco-pipe is attached by, 
rubber tube to a gas-burner, soap-bubbles may be blown 
which will rapidly ascend in the air, and, if toucheq 
with a lighted candle, will disappear in a burst of 
flame. 

The Popular Science News, to which we are indebted 
for the illustration, and many of the facts in this article 
suggests that the bubbles may be blown from a tube 
about seven-eighths of an inch in diameter,—some what 
larger than the usual pipe. The tube should be prefer. 
ably of glass, but one made by rolling up a stiff sheet of 
paper will answer for a short time. With such a tube, 
unusually large bubbles can beblown. Before releasing 
the bubble from the tube, it should be turned vertically 
upward, so that the small drop which usually forms at 
the bottom of the bubble may run back into the tube, 
Then, if the bubble be shaken off, it will rise gracefully, 
provided the surrounding air is sufficiently cool ; the 
warm air from the lungs with which it is filled causing 
it to ascend like the hot-air balloons first invented. 

The ‘‘ balloon” can also be provided with an aeronaut 
by cutting a small human figure out of tissue-paper, and 
attaching it hy a fine thread to a little paper disc, which, 


.| by careful mavagement, may be made to adhere to the 


s :‘rface of the bubble without bursting it. 





The following recipe will make a very superior soap- 
bubble mixture. Take shavings of pure castile soap, 
place them in a bottle, and fill with warm water. 
Shake occasionally for a few hours, and allow to stand 
over night. In the morning pour off the clear liquid. 
and add to it nearly an equal quantity of glycerine. 
The bubbles blown from this mixture will be of surpris- 
ing size and beauty. 





A WHEEL. 





W. N. Huu, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Pupils are all at blackboard and draw after the teach- 
er’s dictation. ‘‘ Children, what is this?’ ‘‘ A Wheel.” 





‘‘What is put upon the outside to keep the wheel from 
wearing out?” ‘A tire.” ‘Is it steel or iron?’ ‘‘Steel 
is best.” ‘To what is the tire fastened?” ‘ The rim.” 
‘‘ What are the pieces called which make up the rim‘ 
“ Felloes or fellies.” ‘‘ How many fellies are there in 4 
wheel?” ‘‘Two or more.” ‘‘What are these sticks that 
go into into the fellies?’ “Spokes.” ‘‘ What do the 
other endsof the spokes gointo?” ‘‘The hub.” ‘What 
is put into the hub to prevent wear?’ “ An iron box.” 
**What goes into the box?” ‘The axle or axle-tree.” 
Pupils write their answers on blackboard, then return 
to seats, take language paper, draw near the upper 
left hand corner a wheel about two inches in diameter, 
place the heading with two lines under, then tell 
below : 

1. The parts of a wheel. 


2. The different kinds of wheels. 
8. The uses of wheels. 
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MANUAL TRAINING IN NEW YORK CITY. 





MR. STEBERG ON MANUAL TRAINING. 


Mr. W. H. J. Sieberg, principal of grammar school 43, read a 
paper on Manual Training before the Teachers’ Association of 
the city of New York, Thursday afternoon of last week. Sad to 
-say, not @ member of the committee which bad invited him was 
at tbe meeting to present Mr. Sieberg to those who gathered to 
pear him, and by waiting in vain for their appearance, a valuable 
half bour was lost. Darkness came on before the paper was fin- 
ished, and the light of one small lamp was all that could be fur- 
nished. But Mr. Sieberg bravely surmounted all obstacles, and 
told the teachers a number of things which they particularly 
wished to know about manual training, 





REASONS WHY. 


One of these was, the advantages claimed for manual training, 
the point on which Commissioner Schmidt asked in vain for infor- 
mation at the board meeting the other week. 

1. It opens the child’s mind—teaches it to think. 

2, It inculeates method, correctness, order, and neatness ; hence 
it is of great social and moral value. 

3. It satisfies nature’s craving for physical exertion; it is the 
“refresher ” of the tired brain. Any one who has ever seen a 
child at work in the shop of such a school must have noticed the 
intense earnestness, the supreme satisfaction in the boy’s eyes. 
He was at work making something, accomplishing something 
that grew into shape by his exertions. It is difficult to keep 
them out of the shop out of school hours, or on holidays. They 
will persist in finishing some incompletec piece of work. 

4. By means of manual training many an unruly boy who has 
now to be turned out of school would love instead of hate school 
life. 

5, It elevates a child’s taste, makes him appreciate the good and 
the beautiful ; he is no longer satisfied with a task half, or imper- 
fectly done ; it leads him to lock at things with a critical eye. 

6. [t brings into actioa faculties that would otherwise be dor- 
mant, perhaps never be awakened, 

7. It prevents a child from becoming lazy; it teaches him to 
love work and respect the working man. 

8. It shows the direction in which a child's talents should be 
cultivated. 

9. It gives the child self-respect. 

1). It increases the interest of parents in the school. 

EXERCISES. 

Another question in the minds of the teachers is, What are the 
exercises which come under the head of manual training? This 
question was also answered, together with the age at which the 
rarioas exercises are appropriate : 

7-8. Cutting out paper and pasteboard in general forms. Form- 
ing them into decora'ive grouping. 

8-9. Continuation of above, but more difficult. Using the 
plane ; stereographic forms on paper to be afterward cut out and 
formed into solids. 

9-10. Modeling in clay. Wood-carving begun. Making small 
mineralogical cabinets out of pasteboard. Forming solids out of 
wood from stereographic designs. 

10-11. Mcdeling in clay from living forms, from patterns and 
original designs. Smoothing surfaces and planing edges of wood. 
Joiniag wood into different shapes. Working up the rough or 
natural wood. Casting in gypsum. 

11-12, Carpenter work continued. More difficult work in 
above. . 

12-13. Knowledge of all useful tools. Modeling continued. 
B-velyng edges, Wood-carving in figures. Wire work. 

13-14, All kinds of joints in wood. Making complicated joints, 
Construction of objects according to direction. Wood turning. 


SCHOOL-ROOM WORK IN THIS CITY. 





Mr. Grunenthal, teacher of the second grade in G. 8. 79 has 
worked out a very live and comprehensive plan of teaching 
geography which, upon the solicitation of the correspondent, he 
has consented to have published inthe JouRNAL. The following 
is the outline : 4 


General.—Man and his home, races, nations, civilization and its 
progress, invention (printing, machinery and eff. cts of them), 
inclination of the earth, zones and seasons, products, commerce, 
exports and imports, oceans, rivers, canals, harbors and railroads. 

Africa.—The old world, ancient Carthage, Egypt, ancient 
civilization ; modern times : political importance ; relations with 
England, Turkey, France, Russia. 

Suez canal, zones, products, Sahara, caravans, transportations, 
civilization, etc. 

[This is oral with the map of Africa before the pupils. While 
this is progressing the pupils are taught how to draw the map of 
Africa, with longitude and latitude, countries, cities, rivers, 
largest lakes, mountains, products, etc., without being compelled 
to learn these things by heart.] 

When the pupils bave mastered the outline, the countries,cities, 
rivers, lakes, mountains, products, etc., are marked down. What 
the geography says about the continent is now treated as a read- 
ing lesson. In no more than six weeks the pupils are able to draw 
the map from memory and write down or state the principal 
facts without having been compelled to memorize. 

Other continents are treated similarly. 

Of Arabia for instance, the tollowing is noticeable ; 

The Israelites and their importance in olden times; Moses, a 
leader and lawmaker; Jesus, the founder of Christianity ; its wide- 
spreading influence; Mohammed as a leader, law-maker, and 
conqueror, ete. 





A RELIEF GLOBE. 


Mr, Grunenthal is just completing quite a wonderful piece of 
Seographical apparatus. It is a relief globe 18 inches in diameter 
made of china, glazed and baked. It is not yet painted; when this 
isdone it will be instalied in Mr. Grunentbal’s class-room, and in 
bis opinion will be the best aid in teaching the physical features 
of the earth that has yet been invented. 

Itisa very modest little piece of china and no one would think 








to look at it what an amount of labor and money it has cost. It 
represents a year’s work of two hoursa day on the partof Mr. 
Gruenthal and an uncomputed amount of assistance from his son 
and one of his pupils. The boys drew all the outlines of the 
continents and islands, with their numerous bays and capes, and 
Mr. Grunenthal put on the relief work. ‘ 

Every bit of this had to be laid on with the nicest care that the 
miniature mountains and valleys were true to their great origin- 
al, that rivers did not run up hill and that not a bit the size of a 
pin’s head projected beyond the point marked for the extremity 
of a cape. 

This globe, which is now ready to be colored is the fourth 
attempt. Each of the three preceding ones met with an accident. 
One was nearly completed when a workman let it have a fatal 
fall. Another came to an end through an unappreciative sweep- 
ing girl who, in her anxiety to see a street-parade, mounted upon 
the unfinished clay ball. Another wilted down from the effects 
of too much moisture. But this has reached nearly the end of 
its creation without serious accident. 


NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Professor Bickmore bas resumed his Saturday morning lectures 
at Chickering Hall for the New York city teachers. The second 
lecture for this season, on Constantinople and the Bosporus was 
given last Saturday to a crowded house. Prof. Bickmore thinks 
there are scenes of beauty on the Bosporus surpassing even the 
far famed scenery of Scotland, Scandinavia, or even Switzerland. 
He showed some views of the interior of the great Mosque of St. 
Sophia, into which the “ power of silver” admitted him, not- 
witbstanding the orders of the Sublime Porte to the contrary. 
The Professor gave a vivid description of the appearance of the 
mass Of kneeling worshipers covering the floor of the Mosque 
atthe time of the evening service, and said that when they all 
simultaneously bowed their foreheads to the floor the sound was 
like that of a heavy surf breaking on the shore. 

The lecture next Saturday will be upon Athens and Greece. 








Between two and three thousand teachers gathered at Chicker- 
ing Hall last Saturday evening and forgetting attendance and per 
cents. gave themselves up to two hoursof solid enjoyment. There 
is no question about the ability of the New York Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation to get up good entertainments, and this first one of the 
season promises well for those that are to follow. Miss Nella F. 
Brown gave a thrilling rendering of the chariot race in “ Ben 
Hur,” brought down the house with Budge’s account of the 
flood, set it beating time to “Money Musk” and melted it to 
tears with the “ Bivouac on the Battle Field,” where the Blue 
and the Gray forgot their enmity over “ Home, sweet Home.” 





A goodly company to look at is the wise men,—and women, wise 
or otherwise, of the New York Academy of Science, who gather 
within the walls of Columbia College every Monday cvening, 
to discuss scientific subjects. Last Monday evening, the subject 
was “The counting-out Rhymes of Children: A Study in Interna- 
tional Folk-lore,” by Dr. H. Carrington Bolton. 

It was rather amusing to hear the grave doctor rattling off 
“intra, mintra, cutra, corn.” “Ena, mena, mina, mo,” and 
many other similar doggerels; but the deductions he made from 
them all, was a much more serious matter. 

Chiefly by correspondence, with children all over the United 
States, and people all over the world, Dr. Bolton has collected 
eight hundred and sixty counting-out rhymes. Twenty lan- 
guages are represented, but the majority of the rhymes are in 
English and German. 

From a close study of these, Dr. Bolton thinks the rhymes now 
used by the children in their play, have come down from the 
very ancient custom of casting lots. Once, as instancesin the 
Bible show, “casting lots” received Divine sanction ; from that it 
descended to the incantations of sorcerers among superstitious 
people, and now, it is an amusement for the children. 

The fact that the “counting out” is done to ascertain who shall 
take an objectionable part in the game, is in keeping with the 
supposition that the process was used to determine the victim 
for human sacrifices, as is also the fact that in other languages 
worse terms than “it” are used for the one left. The German 
children call “it” the “wolf,” the Madagascars call him the 
“leper ;” the Japanese, “little devil.” Another support for the 
theory is, that the serious things of savage life become the 
playthings of children in civilized life. 

The favorite counting out rhyme of American children, ac- 
cording to the answers received, seems to be: 


Ena, mena, mina, mo, 
Catch a nigger by the toe ; 
If he hollers, let him go, 
Ena, mena, mina, mo. 
The teachers were represented in the scientific body by the 
genial Mr. Sieberg, of G. 8. 43. 


The teachers who did not hear Supt. Barringer’s lectures at 
“No.9.” last week, missed a treat. They would have enjoyed 
hearing him say that our schools need less uniformity and more 
unity of purpose ; less organization and more liberty ; leas exam- 
nation and more teaching; that the duty of the superintendent 
is to get out of the way of the teachers, and the duty of the teach- 
ers, to get out of the way of the pupils; the lecture will be 
published nearly in full, hereafter. 





Rutgers Female College gave a reception, Tuesday evening, to 
a part of the local committee appointed last summer to arrange 
for the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The committee, now about to disband, were invited to the College 
pariors for a social reunion, and to meet Prof. Henry Drummond, 
of Glasgow. 

Prof. Drummond says that, although there are some very noted 
names among n scieritists, there isa much more general 
movement in America for the advancement of science, and our 
American women, especially, are distinguishing themselves by 
their valuable scientific labors. 

47 Bible House. —E. L. BENEDICT, 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Railroad collisions occurred near Charleston, W, Va,, and 
Greenville, 8. C., in which mavy persons were injured and sever- 
al killed. 


A school house collapsed in East One Hundred end Fifteenth 
street, New York, burying several people in the ruits. 


The police of London have beeu kept busy quieting riotous 
mobs. 


The Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain will come to the United 
States to act as principal British commissioner on the fisheries 
question, 


During the reception to President Cleveland at Memphis Judge 
Ellett, of that place, was overcome with the heat and expired on 
the platform where he had delivered the address of welcome. 


Gen. Boulanger bas been arrested for speaking in reply to his 
detractors and will probably be deprived of bis command. 


A Minneapohs editor was burned in effigy because his news- 
paper attacked Mrs. Cleveland’s reputation. 


The constabulary of Mitchelletown, Ireland, who killed some 
people there while dispersing a crowd, have been found guilty of 
murder by the coroner's jury. 


A statue of Gen. Meade has been placed in Fa'rmount Park 
Philadelpbia. 


The Crow Indians have been giving the citizens and United 
States troops in Montana territory some trouble. 


The National Rubber Company of Providence, R. I., bas made 
an assignment. The liabilities are $900,000. 

Master Workman Powderly and every one of the general offi- 
cers (except two) have resigned from the Knights of Labor. 

A large number of New York clergymen met recently to de- 
vise means to prevent any change being made in the laws of the 
state regarding the observauce of the Sabbath, 

The French government has granted a concession to the French 
Cable Company for a cable connecting Brazil, Central America, 
the Antilles, and New York. The subscriptions for the project 
amount to 15,000.000 francs. 

United States men-of-war induiged in a sham battle at. New 
port. 

The new platform of Mr. Gladstone’s policy will include an ex- 
tension of the franchise and the disestablishment of the state 
Episcopal cburch in Wales. 


Great improvements have been made in Santo Domingo, in- 
cluding railroads, telegraphs, and other means of communpica- 
tion. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 
Smyrna contains 4,000 Jewish families, with 33 educational 
establishments for Jewish children. 
The late ex-Governor Holley, of Connecticut, has given $2,000 
for a scholarship at Yale. 


The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is credited with having declined an 
offer of $90,000 for one hundred lectures, to be delivered in this 
country. ¢ 





Dr. Horatius Bonar seldom occupies his pulpit now, because of 
the infirmities of age. He has nearly completed fifty years of 
ministerial work, and on doing so will probably retire from 
active duty. 

No one has been elected to succeed Dr. Barbour as college pas- 
tor at Yale, and President Dwight will have charge of the relig- 
ious services for the year. 

A big bed of solid rock salt has been discovered at Ithaca, 
N. Y., which will supplement the Attic salt stored in Cornell 
University. 

Robert Louis Stevenson is at Saranac lake, and proposes to 
spend the winter in the Adirondacks. 

Mrs. Proctor, the widow of ** Barry Comwal!,” although eighty- 
seven years of age, is the most interesting old lady in London 
society. She has plenty of reminiscences of famous Englishmen 
for some generations past. 

The supreme court of Georgia has decided that church property 
not used for religious worship is subject to taxation, 

Within the last five months Harvard College has received gifts 
amounting to $3,000,000. 

Mrs. Ada C. Bittenbender, who is spoken of as a “ leading law- 
yer’ in Nebraska, has the distinction of being the first woman 
nominated for judge of the supreme court. She was at one time 
a member of the faculty of Bloomsburg (Pa.) State Normal 
School. 

Pro*. Bickmore, who has lately returned from a foreign tour, 
beheld the Pyramids fifteen days after suiling from New York. 
This dispatch has never been equaled. 

State Librarian Hamilton, of New Jersey, is preparing a history 
of that state. ° 

Prof. Peck, of Columbia College, was a classmate of Gen. Grant 
at West Point. He is extremely popular at Columbia. 


The utmost care is used in preparing Hood's Sarsaparilla. 
It is pure, h- nest and reliable. 


THE late Jonn P. Howarp, of Burlington, Vt., be- 
queathed $20,000 for an Episcopal Diocesan school for 
young ladies on condition that an additional $20,000 
was raised. he condition has been complied with and 
a handsome structure is now being erected at Rock 
Point near Burlington, on the land bought many years 
ago by Bishop Hopkins for church purposes. It is al- 
ready the seat of a flourishing military school for boys, 
known as the Vermont Episcopal Institute, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CON- 
NECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
HARTFORD, Oct. 13-15, 1887. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


FRIDAY, OCT. 14, 

The afternoon session opened with an interesting 
address by Dr. Nicholas M. Butler on ‘‘ Industrial Edu- 
cation,” and Mr. Dutton of New Haven followed with 
discussion of the same subject and description of the 
industrial work in New Haven schools. He said that 
selected classes from the grammar school had two hours 
eich week in a building hired for the purpose, where 
they learned the use of tools, principally joiner’s tools, 
under "the direction of a competent man. Parents of 
children thus given industrial education were loud in 
praise of its good results. The boys got a love for fixing 
things about the house that greatly pleased the mothers. 
Girls are taught to cut and fix clothes, and the result is 
a more tidy appearance at school. 


‘‘ The Literature of Our Boys and Girls.” 
By James M. Sawin, Principal Point St. School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; 

** A child’s love for stories is proverbial. The successful teacher, 
aware of this curiosity predominent in children, will abound in 
stories as au incentive to the rudiments of reading. Childhood 
stories should therefore be selected with cuution, as they are an 
important feature in guiding the future reading of the children. 
Neither parent nor teacher is true to his responsibility who neg- 
lects this duty. 

Some, having never known this guidance, have acquired tastes 
for hurtful reading. 

Another class of books is often found in their hands, books that 
create undue enthusiasm, arouse excessive excitement, and that 
are prejudicial to mental rest, unfitting the mind for profitable 
study or thought. These books pretend to be moral teachers, 
but they contaio untruths; their pretended religion is sensation- 
alism, and their virtues are simulations. They are not harmless 
offenders, but entbrall the mind with insidious thoughts, absorb 
the energies, and while seemingly productive of good, too often 
prove t» be pestilential food that breeds onty mental disease, and 
results in moral death. 

The public library is not a safeguard against injurious litera- 
ture. Without proper direction, the pupil acquires the habit of 
inordinate reading, still further corrupting the mental appetite, 
which soon demands stronger and more exciting stimulant, until 
the unlimited series classed by the novels of Mrs. Southworth and 
Miss Braddon prove insufficient, the prurient appetite demanding 
the bold-faced books of dissolute writers. . 

To direct uright the reading of young people, many diffivulties 
standing in the way must be overcome. 

The teacher must obtain a knowledge of the children’s natures, 
and an idea of their home-life. She must get their confidence, 
and then inspire a spirit of investigation which she may turn to 
the best advantage. 

In this, the public library lends its aid. With his card filled 
with numbers of books dictated by the teacher, the library is no 
longer a wilderness of books. but a mine of richest mental food. 

Determine the bent of the child, and, if worthy, assist him to 
read in that direction. Accustom the young reader to take notes 
of important ideas, valuable thoughts and expressicns, and noted 
facts, each under its own heading. . 

Once get the boys and girls to read valuable books with defi- 
nite aims in view, we shall want for them no higher companion- 
ship, no more efficient protection against ignoble pleasures avd 
selfish and debasing practices.” 


“Physiology and Hygiene in the Lower Schools ?” 
By Mr. H. I. Mathewson, Principal Milford Schools. 


“In teaching physiology and hygiene, we should, in the lower 
grades, begin at that part of the anatomy about which the 
scholar knows something, and which he has seen and hardled, 
and is therefore able to describe, viz.: the skin. Take first the 
anatomy of the skin, and after eliciting from the pupil all that 
he can give, proceed to give him carefully, with illustrations, the 
structure of the cuticle and cutis, with the physiology or uses 
which they are intended to subserve, following this by the hygiene 
or laws of health, pertaining to the parts under consideration. 

Under this head, we should speak of the matter of bathing, 
clothing, etc. Having sufficiently discussed the skin, proceed to 
that part of the anatomy lying directly beneath, viz. : the mus- 
cles. Treat this subject in the same way, the order being anat- 
omy, physiology and hygiene. After the muscles. take up the 
heart, and treat under it, something of the circulation, as this 
knowledge is necessary in order to discuss properly the lungs and 
their functions. Pursue this course with the other viscera.” 

Discussion. 

By Mr. F. J. Heavens, Wallingford. 


“The purpose of teaching hygiene and physiology in our lower 
schools is, that our pupils may learn the laws of health and obed- 
ience to the same. The study is primarily that of health. 

How can this purpose be realized? Manifestly it will not do to 
leave it for the grammar grades, because a very small per cent. 
of those pupils who enter the primary, ever reach the grammar 
schools; but more especially because pupils who reach the gram- 
mar school without this knowledge, will have contracted habits 
detrimental to health. 

It is the province of the primary school te teaeh that cleanii- 
ness is necessary to health. The primary teacher can create a 
sentiment among her pupils, lin favor of cleanliness, ‘neatness, 





proper clothing, nutritious food, work, rest, ‘play, sleep, and 
regular habits, better than any who follow her. 

Tt will require continual vigilance on the teacher's part, to 
habituate her pupils to obey these principles of health. 

If pupils have had the right training in the primary grades, 
they are ready in the fourth year, to take up the outlines of physi- 
ology. Enough anatomy must be taught to enable them to un- 
derstand the nature of the study. But the teacher in the inter- 
mediate grade should go slowly, taking up only those parts of 
the subject her pupils can readily understand, leaving such sub- 
jects as the nervous system to be dealt with in the grammar 
grades. Do not omit gaining the point, for which the study of 
physiology is taken up, namely, that the pupils may have a 
thorough knowledge of what constitutes an abuse of those parts 
of the body about which they are studying.” 


‘*Hints on Teaching Language in Lower Grades.” 
By Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, Boston, 


1. Train the children from the first to speak clearly and conse- 
quently distinctly. This implies careful and judicious training 
of the vocal organs. No special exercises will be needed. Simple 
talks as to nouns, residences, home affairs, walks to and from 
school, etc., will generally prove sufficient for the ptirpose. 

2. Tell simple stories*and require the children to reproduce 
them. 

3. Topical recitations, and how to conduct and criticise them. 
Do not criticise too much ; criticise sparingly but honestly. 

4. How to teach spelling so that the exercise wil! be interesting 
as weil as profitable to the children. 

5 Dictation work, what and how. Dictation exercises should be 
carefully prepared, and for a distinct purpose. They should be 
short. 

6. Letter-writing. What should be required of pupils. 

7. Hints on writing compositions with pupils. 


‘* What Should be Taught in Arithmetic, and How it 
Should be Taught.” 

By Mr. F. F. Barrows, Principal Brown School, Hart- 
ford. ‘ 


“The fundamental principles of arithmetic, notation, numer- 
ation and addition, subtraction, multiplication. and division. in 
simple, compound, and fractional numbers, should be thoroughly 
taugbt, as being the mechanicel work required in the solution of 
all arithmetical problems. Theapplication of these fundamental 
princinles, in solving problems, should not be by rules formulated 
for the pupil, but by the discovery and use of bis own intuitions. 
The duty of the teacher at this point is, by questions and sugges- 


tions, to lead the pupil to discover and apply his own God-given 
powers. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTION, 


‘What Studies Should a High School Embrace, and 
in What Order Should They be Pursued ?” 

By Mr. J. D. Bartley, Principal Bridgeport High 
School. 


“The high schoo) is a fitting crown to the common school sys- 
tem, and gives a general training in the habits and studies likely 
to promote success in life. 

It is in no sense a technological or professional school, but aims 
to give the discipline and instruction needed to fit its pupils to 
enter upon the various courses of life. It also performs an 
important service in preparing pupils to pursue their studies in 
higher institutions. 

In selecting studies for a high school course, it is generally 
necessary to provide for the needs of three classes; viz: 

1. The few who desire to enter the academic course in college. 

2. Those who wish to enter scientific or normal schools. 

3. The large class that enter at once upon their chosen pursuits. 

The requirements of the higher institutions determine the 
studies to be pursued by the first two classes; the other class 
need a general course. Much of classic and of scientific study 
will naturally fall into this course. 

It should include studies in English, and in some of the ancient 
and modern languages; also in history, the sciences, and mathe- 
matics. 

To these should be added writing and drawing, and the practi- 
cal study of English, both written and spoken. 

Tn this connection, careful training in the important art of con- 
versation should be given.” 


Discussion, 
By Mr. J. H. Peck, Principal New Britain High 
School. 


“ While we admit that our present high school course is not just 
what it should be, yet it is the result of long thought and experi- 
ence, and should not be hastily changed. 

Freedom of choice in studies should be limited as much as pos- 
sible ; departure from the regular course is very apt to be called 
for by parental prejudice, o' ten whimsical, or by a desire oa the 
part of a pupil to do that which is easiest for him, and therefore 
of least consequence. 

High school studies naturally follow three lines at first, lan- 
guage, natural sciences, and mathematics, of which, all things 
cousidered, language is highest in importance as a means of men- 
tal culture. : 

History is a study which should be taken in slowly, for it 
requires much reading and thoughtful care. One recitation a 
week is best, if possible. Ancient history on the whole, seems to 
be needed first, then perhaps English history. but followed soon 
by the study of the constitution of the United States, and the his- 
tory of our country since its adoption. ; 

Perhaps we make a mistake in following the branches of math- 
emati¢s ton far at once, For example, it might be better to leave 
the s|gebra at first, after working 1n equations of the first degree, 
and take up plane geometry, completing then the study of alge- 
bra, when the mind ig more mature. ares 

The study of scienpe becomes constantly of greater yalue in 
the way of mental discipline, as jt is better taught. and simple 
apparatus is multiplied.” WE se eee STR tas 


—— 


‘Is the High School Meeting the DemandTfof the 
Times ?” 


By Mr. F. B. Mitchell, Principal Thomaston High 
School. 


in a double necessity. First, that of enabling young men to pre. 
pare for college with little or no expense. Second, that of 
providing an opportunity for a highér education than that af. 
forded by the common school. At first it was an experiment, but 
the years have proved its value, and it has come to stay. 

On questioning some twenty persons upon the office of the high 
school, I can truthfully say that the answers equaled, in cop. 
flicting variety, Mark Twain's famous recipes for a cold, 
Briefly stated they were: (1.) To fit young men for college. (2.) To 
equip them for success in business. (3.) To prepare them for 
citizenship. (4.) To develop their mind and character. 

To effect the first, a special course is given, to fit for college: 
but the responsibility of the high school is, so to speak, tratis. 
ferred to the college, but in the case of those who depend poy 
the second office of the high school, it is différent. Their college js 
the world, the importance question here is, “How farand in what 
respects shall the high school make concessions to the utititarian 
spirit of the age? ° 

In considering the third office of the high school, I would re. 
mark that to be a thoroughly good and useful citizen, is to bea 
man of many virtues and capacities. We area people who not 
only obey the laws, but who make and execute them. I believe, 
therefore, that the study of civil government, should be compul- 
sory in our high schools. 


Patriotism is often latent, awaiting trumpet-call of great 
events, to make its appearance even to its possessor. To awaken 
patriotism, I would suggest a thorough study of the history of 
this and other countries. 

Fourth. It is possible fora man to do his whole duty to his 
country and his fellow-man, to acquire wealth and fame, and 
yet be personally a failure. We have a relation not only to this 
world, but to another} we have not only physical neéds, but 
mental and spiritual necessities. 

Happy is the man who can say with the old post, “My mind to 
me a kingdom is.” The actual things learned in the school-room 
are soon forgotten, but the habits and tasks there acquired, are a 
part of the student's character, and go with him through life.” 


Discussion. 
By Mr. E. 8. Hall, Principal, South Norwalk. 


“The demand upon the high school, can be considered as com- 
ing from two sources, the economic and the politic. The first 
demand is the louder, and comies from the unwilling tax-payers; 
but it is oné to be resisted, bécatise it is based upon selfishness; 
the second is the demaiid to influence tis. 

Hence there are two grades of high schools, the one already 
sustained, and offering fine courses to students, the other strug- 
zling against a strong opposition among the tax payers. 

The first class need not to be disturbed by the loud demand 
for something “practical,” which means merely that the boy and 
girl be taught something to earn an immediately increased rate 
of wages; the second class must utilize this demand, in order to 
progress to a higher plane. 

My experience is that the courses of study pursued in our high 
schools, do fit the youth for a readier means of getting a living, 
because it is the training of the brain, so it shall guide the body, 
which fits the youth for this. 

Teach a boy a trade; make him expert in its theory before he 
goes into the shop, and suddenly some genius invents a machine 
to do that skilled work. Even if this does not happen until late 
in his life, so much the worse; a trade and not a trained brain 
will leave him stranded on the shore of poverty. 

Eight years ago, I had occasion to collect the courses of study 
of some two hundred high schools, East and West. The tendency 
in the West was more toward the sciences and book-keeping, 4 
commercial course; in the East, toward a college-fitting. course. 
But I was struck by the decided attention paid to the practical 
part,—science and history. 

I have watched the course of graduates closely. I fail to find 
any appreciable percentage not profitably employed. 

In every case, train the brain and the brain will direct the body, 
in any new work or unexpected crisis. 

I thoroughly believe a course in language—comparative study 
of English, and Latin, or German, with mathematics, gives the 
best development. To this add the sciences, and we meet both 
demands, the practical for immediate use; the patriotic for the 
citizen and his country.” 


Mr. Whitmore, of the New Haven high school, fol- 
lowed. He said the utilitarian standard of life has pro- 
duced failures,—from Christ to the present time, and 
the successful men, in one sense, get their living from 
the unsuccessful ones, In a certain sense the mind 
grows upon what it feeds upon. The speaker made 4 
eulogistic reference to the late Dr. Burton. 

Mr. J. E. Banta, of Rockville, followed, and while 
wishing to say nothing detrimental to the utilitarian 
idea of education, he thought the high schools should 
teach something higher and beyond that idea. 


¢ Methods in Tegching History.” 
By Miss Josephine A. Cass, Meriden High School. 


“ A teacher should be, first of all,a learner. We must get before 
we can give. All our opinions should be subject to revision, our 
eyes ever open to catch any new light whjch the rising sun of 
knowledge may throw upon our mental landscape. As @ learner, 
T come among you to-day. ~ 

The happiest part of my student life was when history became 
tome, from an empty collocation of sounds, a word full of life and 
meaning, 





The teacher who yrought this change for me, wrought it for 


“The highschool, now more than a generation old, had its origyy ’ 
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She was a daughter of Edward Sheldon, of the Oswego Norma} 
school, and at that time professor of history in Wellesley College, 
since a student under Professor Seeley, of Cambridge, England, 
and author of Sheldon’s General History. 

The how to do a thing depends first of all on what we wish to do. 

Our methods of teaching must depend, to a great extent, on 
what the study of history is intended to accomplish for the pupil. 
It is our aim (first) to store his mind with certain important facts ; 
or (second), to train his memory to quick and retentive action; or 
(third), to teach him to think; or (fourth), to arouse such a keen 
and vital interest in the subject that he will pursue it further 
after the brief period of school life is past. 


These four points were ably and thoroughly answered, 
and the discussion was finally summed up in the follow- 
ing recapitulation : 

A. For making facts clear and vivid, let the pupil 

1. Read the same account in two or more different books, and 
go, if possible, to original sources. 

2. Read, or hear read, extracts from historical poetry and fic- 
tion, and 

3. Look at photographic reproductions illustrating the topic 
under discussion. 

B. For fixing facts permanently in the memory, 
according to 1, 2,and 3as above. Let him 

4, Put the facts in concise form, and 
5. In logical form, in a tabular view. 
6. Think them out for himself. 

7. Frequent repetition. 

c. ‘For learning to think, let the pupil.draw his own inferences. 

D. To arouse an interest that shall last beyond school life, have 
pupils do all that is possible in 

1. Original research. 

2. Memorizing, realizing, and vivifying events. 
3. Thinking. 

4. Classification (tabular views.) 


let him act 


“ Discussion of Methods in Teaching History.” 
By Miss M. F. Somerset, Bridgeport High School. 


“T believe it is Carlyle who says that geography and chronology 
are the twin lamps of history. It is wonderful how much more 
vivid our conceptions of historical events become when we locate 
them in some particular part of the earth, instead of allowing 
them to float vaguely through space. 

Thad a teacher once who used to say there was a great deal in 
training the jaw. Now, perhaps, you don’t believe there is, but 
have you tried it? Take, for instance, the names of the states or 
islands of Greece. If you simply tell the scholars to learn so 
many states and so many islands, you have done what will cause 
much ill-feeling toward Greece ; but by means of a five-minute 
class drill on the map of that country, you can change it into an 
historical recreation. 

Learning and reciting the contents of the text-book is not 
enough. .Pupils ought to be roused to think for themselves. 
With this end in view, I have tried what I may call a conversa- 
tional method. In the study, for instance, of the Greeco-Persian 
wars, I want the pupils to realize the essential differences between 
the Persians and the Greeks, so I prepare questions that will 
require some thought, as: ‘Compare the Persian empire with 
Greece, and the Greek colonies in regard to amount and distribu- 
tion of territory.’ ‘In regard to civilization.’ ‘What unity did 
the Persian empire lack which the Greek possessed?’ ‘ What 
unity did the Greeks lack which the Persians possessed ?’ etc. 

These questions are taken from Miss Sheldon’s ‘Studies in 
General History,’ which I consider a perfect treasure-house of 
helpful suggestions for teachers. 

By means of the hectograph, lists of questions are printed so 
that each pupil has one. The next day we discuss the questions. 

Although the chief end in studying history is not to memorize 
facts, still ‘it is always well to know something,’ so a very neces- 
sary step toward clinching what has been learned is tabulating 
results, making tables of illustrious men and great events. 
Knowledge, to be of use, must be classified.” 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. 


Prof. A. B. Morrill, of the Conn. State Normal School, 
talked in an interesting and suggestive manner on 
“Natural Science in the Public School.” The speaker 
dwelt upon the importance of training pupils to observe 
accurately what they may be led to see in simple 
experiments performed with simple and inexpensive 
apparatus. He illustrated his ideas by showing such 
apparatus, and in the case of the telegraph he made 
clear to his audience how a valuable lesson in thought 
and language may be given by any wide-awake teacher. 
Such work would lead not only to accurate observation, 
but to clear thinking, as a natural result of this observa- 
tion, and also to good language, which just as natu- 
rally results from clear thinking. In all such experi- 
ments, however, the children should not only see, but 
handle the apparatus used. 

“ Pupils’ Lack of General Information.” 

By Miss Myra B. Martin, Willimantic. 

“Two things have been especially noticeable in classes siti 
tome from the grammar school. 1. The pupils’ vague ideas of a 
method of study. 2. Their lack of general information on com- 
mon topics of interest. One class in physical geography, accord- 
ing to their account of their habit of study, ‘read the lesson over 
% Many times as they had time to.’ Something had to be done, 
80 we arranged a topical outline of the lesson, and the next reci- 
tation was more satisfactory. 

A good habit of study is worth more to a pupil than any num- 
ber of facts we may pour into his memory. Then, again, don’t be 
satisfied to teach a subject this year just as you taught last. The 
difference in our pupils is traceable almost directly to their home 


AS & means of acquiring general information, reading is pre_ 


necessary. Above all, read for yourself. Read every day at least 
a paragraph which has nothing to do with lessons or school. One 
successful method to have reading for general information in the 
school-room, is to have a “ bulletin,” on which are pinned clippings 
on all sorts of topics. 

Two years ago I began to write on the board every day a short 
quotation. It adds to their interest, because I told them that I 
almost always had some one of them in mind when I wrote. You 
may say that this has nothing to do with “ general information.” 
I contend that everything which develops or improves literary 
taste or culture broadens the mind. 

During recess converse on general topics with your boys and 
girls. 

On industrial education as a means of acquiring general infor- 
mation, I have only words of praise. 

Many of my pupils and myself have been benefited by our con- 
nection with the Agassiz Association, and I feel as if I cannot say 
enough for the healthful influence of the study of nature and the 
natural sciences. 


Discussion on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching United States 
History.” 
By J. J. Jennings, Esq., Bristol. 


“T believe that a knowledge of the growth, progress, and institu 
tions of our country,a knowledge of its constitution and gov- 
ernment, is most important for those who are to become Ameri- 
can citizens. Where can children get this study, but in school ? 
On investigation I find that we have about 4,000 pupils out of 
50,000, studying United States history. Government and citizen- 
ship are taught desultorily or not at all. 

The remedy must be found in the teachers. 

1. The curriculum need not be crowded by these studies. Teach- 
ers are in demand who know not how much, but how. 

2. United States history, government and constitution, and 
the rights and duties of citizenship are interlinked, and should 
be taught together. 

3. This teaching should be suited to the age and capacity of the 
pupils, and should be extended over a long period of time. 

4. The time given to the study with the text-book, in the hands 
of the pupils, should be not less than 6 terms with 3 hours per 
week. 

5. For at least 4 years before these last two, the teaching occu- 
pying from \& hour to 14% hours per week, should be done by oral 
and written exercises, by directions in reading, by use of supple- 
mentary reading, etc. 

6. The interest of the scholars will be kept, not only by the 
narrative stories from history, but by descriptions and dress, 
studies of such things as the Indians, modes of communication, 
parlor and kitchen life, etc. 

7. Suggestions innumerable as to themes for government, etc., 
vould be made; names and study of towns, counties, states, 
etc: schools, or legislatures and legislature acts, executive 
departments and duties, state and nation, absolute and relative 
rights, ete. 

8. Above all, the work should be done systematically, and with 
an object in view, not at hap-hazard.” 


** Methods of Teaching United States History.” 
By D. S. Sanford, Principal Stamford High School. 


“ The first period of work in history should be devoted to col- 
jecting facts, and the second to a scientific arrangement of these 
facts in such a way that pupils may see the casual relation sub- 
sisting in the value of historical events. 

The preparatory work involved in the first period may be done 
without introducing a new study as such, into our schools. 
Perhaps one-third of the reading matter in the readers is pure 
history. Is this not eminently fitting and proper? The pupils 
will learn no less about reading and language, but they will 
receive a vast amount of information which is not only cultivat- 
ing a taste for historical reading, but is training their historic 
imagination. This work may be done in connection with geo- 
graphical study also. Approach the study of our country with 
Columbus. Travel up the Hudson river with Henry Hudson, 
down the Mississippi with La Salle, afi up the St. Lawrence with 
Champlain. History and geography should be studied together. 
It is all-important for the pupils to be taught the correct use of 
books. In this connection history affords the teacher a rich mine. 
The appetite for good reading may be made keen if right teaching 
is done.” 


PRIMARY SCHOOL SECTION. 


**Primary Geograpby.” 
By Mr. C. E. Meleney, Superintendent of Schools, 
Paterson, N. J. 


“ Geography is one of the most valuable studies of such a course, 
because: 1. A knowledge of the facts of geography has practical 
value, geography being the foundation of the natural sciences as 
wellas of history. 2. Because the acquiring of the facts and 
processes performed by the pupils, under the guidance, sugges- 
tions, and inspiration of the teacher, develops certain faculties. 
This training makes the man. 

The principle underlying this, is that “instruction must be 
adapted to the capacity or ability of the pupil.” The principle 
that governs the methods is, that the faculties are developed ina 
natural order, by stimulating their appropriate activity. The 
teaching of geography may be classed as primary, intermediate, 
and scientific. Primary geography has to do with things that can 
be seen or easily imagined. It is a study of nature. These ele- 
mentry ideas can be learned only by perception; consequently 
the instruction must be objective. The facts taught are those 
that lie within the range of the child's horizon ; it includes natural 
scenery, forms of life, natural resources, and all that goes on. 
It is real. 

The methods depend upon the following truths, which are ap- 
plicable to primary teaching : 

1. Children must be taught to observe before reasoning, be- 
cause sense-knowledge comes to the child before thought-know- 
ledge. 2, Teach concrete things before abstract. 3, Deduce gen- 
era) .principjes for specific cases, 4, Teach simple things before 
difficult, near before remote, from the known to the related un- 





munent, Read with your pupils, read to them, read at them if 








Knowledge of things can be learned only by the senses, and 
not by language. 

The representative power must be exercised as well as the pre- 
sentative. Reproduction must be in forms of material that the 
child can handle, then by drawing, and finally by language, oral 
and written. Remember that what the children do is as impor- 
tant as what the teacher does. A great part of the work should 
be reproduction, and especially in any form that brings into use 
industrial work.” 


orn 


“Elementary Chemistry, Class Exercise? 
By Miss Elizabeth M. Leet, Brown School, Hartford. 


“In opening the jesson, the attention of the children was called 
to the difference between the clear, fresh air outside, and the air 
in a poorly ventilated room. The difference between the two 
kinds of air, being the difference in the amount of oxygen. Ox- 
ygen was announced as the subject of the lesson. Some simple 
apparatus for its generation was in readiness, and the children 
described this. Oxygen was then generated, and each step was 
described by the class. Experiments performed where the gas 
had been collected, were used to show the need of enough, and 
the danger of too much oxygen in the air.” 
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WHAT THE ASSISTANT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 





SUPERINTENDENTS 
ARE DOING. 





The assistant superintendents of this city since the opening of 
the schools on the 12 of September, have been employed in 
visiting all the schools, in order to ascertain the condition of the 
buildings, as to the necessity of further repairs, their cleanliness, 
and sanitary requirements. During the vacation the supt. o1 
buildings had been actively employed in attending to the many 
schuol buildings which have undergone repairs, a larger number 
than in any previous year. Each of these received the personal 
attention of Supt. DeBovise, who had prepared the plavus and had 
the contracts signed, previous to the closing of the schools. Supt. 
D. did not leave the city fora day, and owing to his fidelity to 
duty, the schools were ready to open on the 12th of September 

Toe assistant superintendents of schools report d on the general 
cleanliness observed in their visit. tion to the schools and the im- 

provements made both inside and outside of the school buildings 
which are designed for the comfort of the pupils and teachers. A 
jarge sum of money was expended for these needed improve- 
ments, which had been recommended by the com. on buildines 
to the consideration of the board of education for i's approval. 


CORPORATE SCHOOLS. 

These are of two classes. One embraces a! the schools connect - 
ed with the orphan asylums of the city, tue Five Points Mission, 
Five Points House of Industry, House of Refuge, and severa) 
smalicr institutions. These are under the control of Protestant, 
Catholic and Irish organizations which jook after their temporal 
welfare, and also impart to the children that religious instruction. 
which accords with their respective views - but in all cases'this in 
struction must be furnished before nine o'clock A.M. and after 
school hours in the afternoo>. One of the purp’ses of the visits 
of the assistant superintendents wus to ascertain whether the 
provision of the law,forbidding religious teachings during schoo! 
hours, is in these sch >ols in all respects complied with; according 
to the reports furnished by the principals, there was no sectarian 
teaching in any of them. An examination of the olasses disclosed 
the fact that the schoo! books in use were such as are used in the 
public schools. Generally these schools were found to be doing 
a good work, and in some of them it was of an excellent charac- 
ter. These institutions sre allowed by law eight dollars per year 
for every pupil, according to the average attendance, when tbe 
provisions of the law authorizing the payment are complied 
with. 


SCHOOLS OF THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
FEMALE GUARDIAN SOCIETY. 
The first named society bas under its charge twenty-one schvols 
in which there are eighty-eeven teachers, and the last named has 
twelve echools having fifty-seven teachers. The same provisions 
of the law, forbidding sectarian books or instructions therein, 
apply to these schools in like manner as they do to those atiachea 
to the acrylums. They differ, however in this respect, that the 
are composed of children whose parents are poor and cannut 
clothe them as well as they would like to do,and moreover, as 
many mothers often have to leave home to work, placing their 
children in the care of older ones, the latter cannot punc- 
tually attend these schools, or if any do they are compelled to 
bring the younger children with them. These schools are called 
* industrial scbools,” asa limited portion of the time of the girls 
is occupied in learnirg tosew. To all those children who need foud. 
bread, and in some instances soup, is served at the noon 
hour. Clothing is also supplied to those whose purents 
are unable to obtain it. These schools are doing a noble work 
for this unfortunate class ip imparting primary instruction, as 
they do not remain long enovgb to pursue the studves of the 
grammar grades. Hundreds, yes, thousands have been rescued 
from the evils of street essociations and received instructions 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, so fitting them in some 
degree for usefulucss in life. Ali praise is due to those who de- 
vote their time and means in aiding the class of children who 
especially need their kind services. ‘These schools also recerve 
eight dollars per avnum for each pupil when the provisions ot 
the law relating to sectarian teachings are observed.. 


AND AMERICAN 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


In additionjto the examination of the above named schools, 
the assi-tant superintendents have visited and carefully inspected 
ali the classes of the evening &’chools of the city, and reported to 
the city superintendent as to the charac er of the teaching, the 
discipline of each class,and the general managemeat of the school. 

From the above briet statement of the work of the superiaten- 
dent's department, it will be perceived that its members bare 
been actively employed, during the pe he as well asin the even- 
ings, end that their work has teen effi rformed, The 


monthly the bay + F examination 
ea to the board rd of education as u : 


laws, en hg ye a ey classes whic oy, A ined, 
exclusive of those mentioned aboye, was over twenty- 


pupils ip 





known, 


hundred, and the average attendance of the 
classes was one hundred gna filty thousand, 
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Book DEPARIMENT. 


Our NEW ARITHMETIC. First Steps in Numbers. By Wm. 
M, Peck, A M., assisted by Mary S. Warlow and Harri- 
ette K. Wiliams. New York: A. Lovell & Co., Pub 
lishers, 16 Astor pl. 132 pp. 30 cents. 

Thisarithmetic is intended to extend over a period of four 
years. The first year 1t teaches all the facts in numbers to 
ten. Tne second year, the work is to test results, review 
previous grade and teach all facts in numbers to twenty; 
third year—test results, review preceding grade, reason- 
ing in numbers to one hundred—and the fourth year 
repeats the work of the third, with reasoningin any num- 
bers. The aim of the book is to develop, expand, strerigth- 
en, and discipline ina natural way. Itdeals only with the 
words, thoughts, and numbers that a very little child can 
readily understand, andis designed tocullivate the powers 
of the pupil in the order which nature exercises them, viz: 
perception, memory, imagination, avd reason. There are 
no pictures, as the authors suppose every good school will 
be provided with real objects, which are sometimes much 
more useful and essential. The problems, woich at first 
are of the very simplest kind have been carefully graded 
and arranged for a working book. In constructing the 
examples, the Grube wethod has been used to twenty, and 
by the use of the method employed, the authors consider 
that the child will have a good knowledge of arithmetic at 
the end of four years. 





TdaE ELOCUTIONIST’s MANUAL. Number 15. Compiled by 
Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Publication department. The 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, Philadelphia. 
200 pp. 30 cents. 

{t has been the object of the’compiler of the Elocutionist’s 
Manual to answer all the wants of the voice, in providing 
for it a proper elocutionary training. This manual is 
based upon a method, original and rational in combining 
elocutionary training with elocutionary performance. 

No. 15 is perhaps the hest one yet offered, as in addition 
to the variety of new and s‘andard recitations and readings 
it contains, W. D. Howells’ famous farce, ‘‘ The Mouse 
Trap,” and acolloquy by Grace Denis Litchfield. entitled, 
“Two Dutifal Daughters.” 


BEsT THINGS FROM B UTHORS. Volume V. Comprising 
Numbars, Tnirteen, Fourteen, and Fifteen of the Elocu- 
tionist’s Manual. Philad elphia : Publication Depart- 
a National School of Elocution ard Oratory. 600 pp. 


The design of this volume is to provide material of the 
best kind, for public and social entertainments, as well as 
furnish a convenient manual for use in schools and colleges. 
It contains, with all their attractive features the last three 
numbers of theElocutionist’s Manual, thus furnishing the 
best and latess material. The productions, forming this 
volume, are ‘rom the most popular English and American 
author and writers of to day, together with selections from 
the choicest standard litera: ure, forming as a whole, a very 
valuable volume In it will be found something tosuit all 
occasions. Humorous, pathetic, religious, descriptive, and 
narrative, all are used to form the contents. There are a 
few of the old standard selections, but the greater part is 
new material, pleasant, fascinating, and instructive. No 
society can be at a loss to know what to provide for an en- 
tertainment with this volume at hand. 


A PRIMARY GEOMETRY. With Simple and Practical Ex- 
amples in Piane and Projection Drawing, and Suited to 
all Beginners. By S. Edward Wassin, C.E. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place. 178 pp. 


Upon examiuzation, this volume will be found to be an 
introduction to geometry as it is usually presented, and is 
designed: first, to faci:itate an earlier beginning of the 
study than is usual, and second, to lead to its graphical 
applications in manual and other element schools. It 
is the belief of the author of this book that geometry 
should be begun as early and as simply, in behalf of indus- 
trial life, as arithmetic is in behalf ot business life, and the 
object of this volume is to contribute to an earlier begin- 
niog of the study, in the belief that without such a begin- 
ning, elementary education will be one-sided. The nine 
pa ne which compose the contents, treat consecutivel 
of Geometry and Other Muthematics,—Measuripg an 
Drawing,—Straight Lines,—Triangles,—Central or Regu- 
lar Figures,—Areas,—Lines and Planes in Space.—The 
eae! ao re gé of Elementary Solids. 
There are illustrations all through the book, which bear 
directly, and fully open the subject represented, and on 
account of its one hundred and seventy e'ght pages, a wider 
increase of interest will be felt, for they tend to promote 
the much-needed, early attention to practical elementary 
geometry. 


Mr. DEsMoND, U. S. A. By John Coulter. Chicago: A. 
C. nes & Co. 244 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 
cents. 


The story which composes this book, opens with a pleas- 
ant description of Fort Leavenworth. Colonel Desmond 
and his son George, who is the Mr. Desmond of the book, 
are sitting on the veranda overlooking the parade und, 
from which the crowds are passing There has na 
grand parade. Colonel Desmond is vescribed as a very fine 
military disciplinarian, and at the same time exceedingly 
cold and severe. For his great harshness and cruelty, some 
of the convicts in the military prison, and one especially, 
determines to be revenged. e shoots the Colonel dead. 
George, the son, a lieutenant, ruins a sweet young girl, 
who is an inmate of the family, and stands by to see her 
aged father struck down and killed, as he accuses George 
of the sin. The young girl drowns herself in the river 
after hearing of her father’s death. The story has other 
prominent characters in it, and is well written, although 
a little too tragical for comfort. The volume is neatly 
bound in blue, with good paper and type. 


OuR HunDRED DAys IN EvROPE. By Oliver Wendell 
Holme-. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 829 pp. $1.50. 
A book from the pen of so eminent a writer as Dr. 

Holmes, needs no commendation. His name is a passport 

to all that is interesting. This trip to Europe, made in 

ommgpeny, with his danyhter, was commenced April 29. 

1886, so that all he says comes to us as a very modern and 

fresh offering, at least. The book consists of — chap- 


ters, and in oa Seam heaeoe to end is -o“ 
deal about London, which is the greatest center all 


ford-on Avon, Stonehenge, and other places of s 


thought. Tho entire description of the journey, is next 
thing to the journey itself, as it delineates in a graphic 
manner all the points of interest in Dr. Holmes’ peculiarly 
facetious and fascinating style. The greater part of ‘the 
time was spent in England viiiing. London, Windsor, 
Epsom, Isle of Wight, Cambridge, xford, York, Haya 

D- 
terest. Dr. Hulmes’ word pictures and descriptions are 
exceedingly fine, and anyone going over this journey with 
ay pee, through means of his book, will be well re- 
paid. 


THE DIARY OF SAMUEL PEPYS, 1664—1665, 

MURDEK AS A FINE ART. THE ENGLISH MAIL COACH. 
By Thomas DeQuincey. 

IsAAC BICKERSTAFF, PHYSICIAN AND ASTROLOGER. Papers 
from Steele’s “Tatler.” Cassell’s National Librarv. 
Cassell & Company: London, Paris, New York and Mel- 
bourne. Each volume, 192 pp. 10 cents each. 

This volume of Pepy’s Diary contains h‘s notes of the 
year memorable as that of the plague in London, after 
which came, in the next year, the great fire which burnt 


out the plague. 
uincey were written for Black- 


The two articles by D é 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine: ** Murder as a Fine Art ;” in 
1827, and ‘‘The Mail Coach,’ in 1849. 

The first of the papers which compose this volume of 
Isaac Bickerstaff, bears the date 1709. There are twenty- 
six papers upon a variety of subjects. , 


MODERN GERMAN READERS. A graduated collection of 
extracts in prose and poetry from modern German 
writers. Edited by C. A. Buckheim, Phil. Doc., F.C. P., 
Oxford, at the Clarendon press. 207 pp. 60 cents. 

This second part of the ‘‘Modern German Reader” is 
similar to the preceding one, with the ee ony however, 
of a more advanced character in both selections and anno- 
tations. It has been the object of the editor in making the 
selections to choose pieces, which, while interesting the 
student, will also be instructive, and become a suitable 
background for educational purposes. The fresh material 
introduced will have the charm of novelty for both teachers 
and pupils, and is one of the characteristics of the ‘series. 
There will be found in this second volume, also, a number 
of poems which have been selected expressly for the pur- 
pose of recitation. The notes given, cover a good deal of 
ground, are very instructive and of great help to the 
student, and the index has been compiled with special 
reference to practical usefulness. 


READY ABOUT, OR SAILING THE BOAT. By Oliver Optic. 
Illustra ed. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 


This is the sixth and last volume of the Boat Builders 
Series, which was begun six years ago. The only new 
charscters here are the ‘‘ Nantifeler’s Club,”’ introduced to 
show the contrast between young men of high aims and 
correct principles, and those who have no fixed ideas of 
ed to sustain them in daily life. 

The principal of the Beech Hill Industrial School does 
his duty ‘toward those coming under his influence, in a 
fashion which furnishes an excellent example to teachers 
in general. 

This is to some degree a story of adventure, told in the 
author’s well-known style, which is always such fascina- 
ting rezding to the great majority of boys. ' 

Although sailing a boat cannot be learned by book, yet 
there is much here which will be found highly useful, and 
of at practical help to the young yocheneen. 

e popular author is a lover of 
fairly boyish enthusiasm, which is contagious. Undoubt- 
edly this book will be one of the most widely read of any 
he has written. 


Miss LUDINGTON’s SISTER. A Romance of Immortality. 
By Edward Bellamy. Boston: Ticknor &Co. Ticknor’s 
Paper Series. 50 cents each. 

This is a curious conception about a young woman who 
loses her remarkable beauty in early life by reason of a 
dreadful disease, which destroys all vestiges of her former 
self, — a lovely miniature portrait which she caries 
about and worships as if it were a dear departed friend. 

Afterward, coming into possession of enormous wealth, 
she leaves her Massachusetts home and goes to Long 
Island, where she builds a small duplicate village, having 
an exact imitation of all her early surroundings. 

Here she grows old, and in due season has c ofa 
— man of highly impressionable nature, who falls in 
ove with the miniature, having never been told who it 
represents. 

he curious complication and love story which arises 
from these facts, together with a remarkable resemblance, 
constitutes the basis of the story. 


LIGHTS OF Two CENTURIES. Edited by Rev. E. E. Hale. 
Tilustrated with Fifty Portraits. Copyright, 1887. New 
York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. pp. $1.75. 


The task undertaken by the editor of this book has been 
ove of no small difficulty, for the selection of the master- 
minds of the past two centuries in the world’s progress, 
requires the wisest discrimination and judgment, but Mr. 
Hale has succeeded in an eminent degree. amount 
of information, often called for, is found condensed in a 
most instructive and pleasing manuer within the pages of 
this volume, It comprises brief biographies of artis 
sculptors, prose writers, composers, poets, and inventors. 
Fifty of the master-minds have been selected, which by no 
means covers all, but a wise discrimination has been shown 
by Mr. Hale in his arrangement of them, and for others, 
there are eaten dictionaries, to which reference can 
be made. As this volume embodies the latest criticisms, 
and presents in a graphic mauner many of the master- 
pieces and the master-workers of the world, there can be 
no doubt of its :mmediate appreciation by students and 
thinkers, in all branches of iearning. Many of the por- 
traits are extremely life-like, and all are an additional 
charm to the volume. 


AcTs AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. Facts for Every 
Reader. By Charles M. Barrows. Boston: New 
Publishing Company, 3 Somerset Street. 481 pp. $1.50. 
Beyond'the entertainment this book may afford to the 

reader, it has been the aim of the author to provide in 

compact form, as much information in regard. to authcrs 
and their works, us his ordinary needs require. It is 
ay to be on all points reliable, while its information 

= e subjects chosen is universal; it 7 

as ie as a ular biography. . Hundreds 
American and English 





ys, and writes with a} Bos 


inating, sketchy, en ble way, so the reader can see at 
glance what the book Is who was its author, when written, 
and many incidents connected with it. Another feature js. 
its gossip about books, translations, dramas and ope 
but the acts and anecdotes or authors themselves are cop. 
sidered to possess greater merit, and a higher value, than 
the facts pertaining to books. These sketches are crisp, 
biographic, critical, and highly entertaining, while a great 
deal has been compressed into a few sentences. Its alpha- 
betical arrangement makes the book of exceptional value, 
as the reader can turn to -— author, book, or publisher, ag 
he would to a word in the dictionary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

The October number (No. 29) of the Riverside Literature 
Series (published monthly, at fifteen cents a number, by Hough. 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston) contains Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Little 
Daffy-down-dilly, Little Annie’s Ramble, The Snow Image, A Rill 
from the T>wn Pump, and David Swan, together with a simple 
and interesting sketch of Hawthorne's life. This number ig 
ntended as an easy fourth reader. 


Harper & Brothers have issued a translation of M. D. Charnay’s 
work on Central America. It is profusely illustrated, and gives a 
fair idea of the work undertaken by tne writer at the cost of Mr. 
Pierre Lc rillard and the French government. 


“ Volapuk,” the first book in America on the new universal lan- 
guage, will be published in November by C. N. Casper and H. H. 
Zahn & Co , Milwaukee, Wis. 

An ornamental border printed in gold will enrich the cover of 
the Christmas number of Scribner's Magazine. 


A unique dedivzation in verse to his three chiidren, of whoma 
very striking group portrait is given, prefaces Prof. H. H. Boye- 
zen’s forthcoming book of stories for the young. “ The Modern 
Vikings,” which the Scribners are about to publish. 


The works of Orestes A. Brownson, treating of philosophers, 
theologians, religious doctrines, ctc., as collected and arranged 
by Henry A. Brownson. of Detroit, have been published in 
twenty volumes. 


D. Lothrop Company will shortly issue an interesting Life of 
Robert Southey. with numerous letters not before given to the 
public. 


George P. Rowell & Cc., of 10 Spruce street, N. Y., have issued 
a little volume on rewspaper advertising which will give some 
valuahle points to those who are interested in that subject. 


Dutton’s Analytical Bookkeeping Chart, which has just been 
published, gives a complete exhibit in tabular form of the science 
of accounts. It can be obtained at the publication office, 1205 
Broadway, N. Y. 

Cassell & Co. announce the publication of “ Pen Portraits of Lit- 
erary Women,” edited by Helen Grey Cone and Jeannette L. 
Gilder. The “ reader” to whom this work was submitted said of 
it: ** More thorough, conscientious and discriminating editorial 
work has never c.me under my notice. Compilati.n becomes a 
fine art under such treatment. The edito-s have brought to their 
work a wide culture, an excellent judgment, and a putient and 
far-ranging industry which is bey ond praise.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Littie Polly Blatchley. By Frances C. Sparhawk. Illustrated. 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. $1.00. 
Miss West’s Class in Geography. By Frances C. Sparhawk. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. . 


How to Amuse Yourself and Others. The American Girl's 
Handy Book. By Lina Beard and Adelia B. Beard. New York: 
Scrivne:’s Sons. .00, 


The Children of Silence ; or, The Story of The Deaf. By Joseph 
A. Seise, D.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. $1.00. 


The Right Honorable ; A R« mance of Society and Politics. By 
Justin McCartby, M.P., and Mrs. Campbell-Praed. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents. ; 


The Advance of Science in The Last Sareea. By T. H. 
Huxley, F R.S. New York: D. Appleton & Co. cents. 


The “ How I was Educated” Papers. From The Forum Maga- 
zine. New York: D. Appleton, & Co. 30 cents. . 


The Tanglewood Tales, for Boys and Girls, Being a Second 
Wonder Book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. With Iilustrations. 
33 + iad Wharton Edwards. Boston: Hougnton, Mifflin & Uo. 


’ Stories of Our Country. Compiled’ and arranged by James 
Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


An Italian Grammar. By C. H. Grandgent. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 80 cents. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Catalogue of the Central Tennessee College, 1886-°7. J.Braden, 
D.D., President. 

Catalogue of the Hopkinsville (Ky.), Public School Library, 
1886, % 

Catalogue of the Territorial Normal school, Spearfish, Dak., 
1887-8. Fayette L. Cook, Priacipal. 

Circular of the Misses Leeds’ English and French school for 
Young Ladies and Children, 155 West Eighty-third street, N.Y. 

Answers to Inquiries about the U.S. Bureau of Education, its 
Work and History : prepared under the direction uf the com- 
missioners by Charles Warren, M.D. 


MAGAZINES. 

Harold Frederic’s strong novel of life in Central New York, 
which has attracted so much at'ention in Scribner’s throughout 
the year, a satisfactory conclusion in the November 
number of that zine. Dr. Henry M. Field describes a recent 
visit which he to the stran 


, &-4 in Northern Algeria 
known as the “ Kabyles.” Gen. cis A. Walker writes 00 
“What Shall we tell the Worki Classes ? ” Dr. Sargent’s 
illustrated article on “ Physical Training” will prove very profit- 
able rea by The “ Lincoln Life,” in the November Century 
has to do the period atter Lincoln’s election, and before his 
inauguraticn. In this installment will be gi:en to the world for 
the first time fourteen letters of f Lincoln, These ave 
written to men like General Scott, Mr. Seward, Mr. Raymond, 
Pr Camnet, and ethers. There are also important letters = 
Horace Greeley, E. B. Washburne, Simon Cameron, 
Thurlow Weed, Thomas Corwin, W. C. Bryant, and John 








are here treated in a discrim- 
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Houghton, Miffin & Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Victorian Poets. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN Thirteenth 
Edition. Revised and extended, by a Supple- 
mentary Chapter, to the Fiftieth the 


ear 0 
Period under Review. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 
“ Victorian Poets” has been recognized by both 
English and American critics as a work of the 
first order in its Fay tia: It discusses with 
i knowlelan. S00 3, pases and — 
app! on, map who 

te ve aisti stinguished the Victorian era. une 


Tanglewood Tales. 


ye HAWTHORNE. Holiday Edition. 
ith 15 full-page Illustrations and many small- 
er ones, by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS. 4vo, 
cloth, handsomely stamped, $2.50. 

on beautiful book is a companion volume to 
publiebed t Holiday Edition of the Wonder-Book 
— ed we years ago with iliustrations by Mr. 


The Book of Folk Stories. 


Rewritten by Horace E.Scuppsr. With a fine 
engraving of Cinderella. 16mo, 60 cents. 
The book of Folk Stories is a collection of old 
favorites, rewritten to bring them within the easy 
comprehension of children who have just learned 


to read. 
The Bodley Books. 
Including Doe of of «3 Boie ep The Bod- 
Boley toot Mr heels, The 


ys Afoot, Mr. Deaieg A 
andchildre 


The Engl sh Bodleys, and The ys. 
By HORACE E. SCUDDER. A new Edition, eight 
volumes in four, attractively bound in cloth. 
With all the Illustrations which appeared in the 
original volumes. $2.00 a volume; theset, $8.00. 


Knitters in the Sun. 


A book of Short ro By Ocrave THANET. 
lyol. 16mo, $1.25. 

Freshness of subject, ‘or and grace of narra- 
tion, and simplicity and charm of style render 
this book peculiariy attractive. It is a proof of 
the London Spectator’s generous remark tha 
Americans write the best short stories. 


Pilgrim's Progress. 
The Holy War. 


By JonN BuNYAN. Edited by the Rev. Jonn 
BROWN, author of the * Life of Bunyan.” Two 
volumes, 12mo, $1 50 each. 

It is a piece of rare good fortune that the author 
of the best Life of Bunyan should b this ex- 
ceptional qualifications to the work of editing 
these relig:Ous Classics. 


The Works of Thomas De Quincey. 


New Fireside Edition. In six ee 16mo, 
sets.) 


$10.00 ; half calf, $20.00. (Sold in 

This puts in compact form DeQuincey’s re- 
markable biographical, historical, political, eco- 
nomical, religious, critical, and social essays. 


Gentleman's Magazine Library. 


Vol. 8. KOMANO-BarrisH Remarns. Part II. 8vo, 
= ee printed on hand-made paper, 
aper Edition, eet (50 

Septal) Re on hand-made paper, $ 


The World to Come. 


A volume of tho ntful. vigorous, readable, and 
devout sermons by WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, 
recently pastor of the Rerkeley Street Church, 
Boston, and author of “Ancient Cities.”” $1.25. 


An Old Maid’s Paradise. 
Burglars in Paradise. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. $1.25. 


This book contains two stories which have al- 

ready had —s i ie renteng, put they are so [ull of 

many will be giad to 

re-read the thea i in = permanent form in which 
they now appear. 





*,* For sale Booksellers. 
post-paid, yz" AY of price by the 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 EAST SEVENTEENTH 8T., NEW YORK. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


Sent by mail, 
Publishers, 








Gcike's Lessons in Physical digi 
Jonés’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... 70 
Jevon's J ry + Logic........ 74 
eh ABtronoiay."" Las 





__.''2 Fourth Ave. New Vork. 
TEACHERS ! Suiseyeocaitc geste 


wet contains 216 | 
mo : arge 





or 
ed in sixt may t ey mgd 
tee A Md ef aT, all set 108 crn Gc Lage se oe 
A genedd tema A. J. FOUGH & CO., WARREN, P. 


Reine tae) will confer a favor by mention- 
THE JOURNAL when communica 


thy Ieboureph 
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t | will be completely captivated. The charac- 


pr cation, the series of papers above designa- 


FOOLS OF NATURE. 


$1.50, 


“An exceedingly good thing. There 
are two admirable lessons worked up in 
this most interesting and attractive story, 
the dangers of spiritualism, and the im- 
possibility of dissolving the marriage tie. 
The book has everything to recommend it.” 
“The story is deeply interesting, and 
sufficiently odd to rivet attention. Some 
of the scenes are very dramatic, some of 
the conversations spicy and telling.” 


LOVE AND THEOLOGY. 


A Novel. By CeLia PARKER WOOLLEY. 1 
vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Unusually well written.” —The Capital 
**A brave, thoughtful book, and one 
singularly catholic and impartial.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

“The book is not only bright and 
thoughtful, it is intellectua).”—Boston 
Advertiser. 

“Tt deals with what is an important 
phase of modern inner life, and thousands 
will find mirrored in it experiences which 
tney have felt in their own breast,”— 
Boston Courier. 

“The story is well told, it is true, it 
entertains, and it is sure to be popular.”— 
Beacon. 

‘*There is hardiy a critic who wil! lay 
the book aside without having read it 
from beginning to end, and his interest 


By ALIcE BROWN. 12mo, 


ters introduced are from life, and they are 
drawn with remarkable force, while the 
liberality that is gradually permeating all 
Protestant sects is unmistakably illustra. 
ted, and that in a manner that can give 
offensive to no reasonable reader. Itis an 
intensely interesting love story, of the very 
best character.”—Home Journal. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post 
Sree, on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


D, APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I. 


The Advance of Science in 
the Last Half-Century. 


By Prof. THomas H. Huxuey. Re- 
printed from “The Reign of 
Queen Victoria: A Survey of 
Fifty Years of Progress.” 12mo, 
paper cover, price, 25 cents. 





IL. 


The ‘How | was Educa- 
ted” Papers. 


From “The Forum” Magazine. 
8vo, paper, price, 30 cents. 


In response to numerous requests, largely 
from teachers and others interested in edu- 


ted, which formed the first part of the 
volume “The College and the Church,” 
recently published, is here presented in a 
<=. | portable form at a low price. 





For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by 
the publishers by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
price, ; 





advertisers. 


in an hour, 


utes, 


that orders by special delive 
TEACHERS’ HELP MAN 


sell. 
monthly publication in America. 


an entirely new character for all grades. 
dence — is alone worth the yearly subscription price. 
ration for schools and colleges (ready Nov. 1). 
ready early. Don’t miss them, 


miums for larger clubs. 
Address, 


The New Arithmetic, by 300 authors. 
Eaton’s 100 Lessons in Business. 


we Au 


in four days we had orders from that city for over 
could fill this paper with similar instances and with testimonials. So 
eager are teachers to make use of these books at once in their classes, 
letter and by ar reach us daily. 
ALS we have struck out into an entirely new field. 

novel and practical, and altogether so different from ordinary text- books, 
The cover has been pronounced by Boston publishers, more beautiful than that of any other 
Compared with the value of the books, the price is almost nothing, 
and those who receive nine books for One Dollar will never receive better value for the same m oney. 
ANEW BOOK IS ISSUED ON THE FIRST DAY OF EACH MONTH. 
ber manual —a Practical Grammar — contains over 500 common-sense exercises presenting work of 
The October manual—a complete text-book 


The December, January, 
All back numbers can be supplied. Sample pages free. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND American teachers are talking 
about “ The New Idea.” 
our most sanguine expectations failed to measure the success which has 
attended their publication. 


We knew that these books would take, but 


A New England agent took 30 orders 


The teachers of an Illinois town saw a copy on their 
superintendent’s desk, and 15 of them left their orders in as many min- 
A stray copy of our October manual reached a Southern city, and 


200 copies. We 


Tn the i of these 
The books are so 
that they cannot help but 


The Septem- 


on Correspoen- 
The November number is a Practical Mensu- 
and February numbers will be 


PRICES: For the paper edition the yearly subscription price is $1.50; single copies, 25e. The 
cloth edition, by the year, is $3.00; and in single numbers, 50c. each. Nine numbers make a year. 

SHORT TIME SPECIAL OFFER. We want you to see these books. We are sure they will 
please you. The $1.50 rate is really rock bottom, but to help you to get started we make this offer 


Get two teachers to subscribe with you— three in all — and we will acce pt your subscrip- 
tions for one year at One Dollar each. This is a special offer for a short time. 
Send in your order without delay. 


THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., 


The best Arithmetic in the World. 
A new work. Very practical. 


Valuable pre- 


Boston, Mass. 


Price, $1.00, 


Nota book. Price, $1.00. 





RECENT ISSUES FROM THE 


LIPPINCOTT PRESS. 


JOHN HABBERTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By the author of “ Helen's Babies,” *‘ Brueton’s 
you,” etc. 12mo. Extraciloth. $1.00. 


A MANUAL OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


For the Naturalist and Sportsman. Containing 
Concise Descriptions of every Species of 
known in North America. Be Rosert RipG- 
way, Curator Department of Birds, U. 8. National 
Museum. Profusely Illustrated with 464 Outline 
Cuts of the Generic a oo anda Portrait of 
the late Spencer F. Barrp. Library Edition. 
Large ovo. Cloth. $7.50. Sportsman's Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Bound in leather. $7,50. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
(WURTZ.) 
New Edition, Thoroughly Revised. Translated by |e 8 
WB. GREESE. 12mo. Cloth. $2.50. Sheep, 


“A valuable work asa class-book, and a most 
interesting and instructive volume for the gen- 
eral reader.""—New York School Journal, 


Tf not obtainable at your Booksellers’, send ai 
rect to the Publishers, who will forward the 
books, free of postage, promptly on receipt of 
the price. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


SOWER POTTS &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAS. EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith, Co in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Mon nm + Nor. Uuion System o. Indast. 


Lyte’s = and Blanks. 





LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
Weiner Shemsieay by mail, ol. 31.28; Prac- 

tical Work in the Be oat oom, Teach- 
ou us’ eatin, 35 ot. 


ers’ Edition, 80 Posey 
Part II. (he A BO Be Reader), eng 
Part IL{. (Lessons on ere cts.; 
etc., 25 cts. Bp Deteaire D wocted 
opment Lessons, Education of 
Man, $1.30; cloth, =. boards. Giffin’s Graded 
view Questions, Garlanda’s Philosophy 
of Words. $1.35. oo or catalogue. 
an agent in every county in N. Y 


WANTE State to sell school goods on com- 
mission. Steady employment and large returns 
to energetic men. Address with references. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 
386 BOND STREE!, NEW YORK, 








ANT Silk-~Fringed Frosted Christmas Card, 





1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


E 10c. or 5 for 25c. CARD CO., Montpelier, Vt. 





A MUSICAL FEAST 


is always before the readers of Ditson & Co.'s 
advertisements ; and new works ol great beauty 
are continually in preparation by the best com- 


posers. 
$9 .00 per doz.) 


Jehovah’ S Praise, oe Os Bitte 


nely arranged and w: |! filled Church Musie 
and Singing School LA, 


} (60 cts. or $6.00 
The Royal Singer. dor) ls . } ote 
ctical and interesting Singing Class Rook. 
tis well fitted also for use in High Schools. 


Advanced Piano Players have been much 
leased with PIANO CLASSICS ($1.00) which 
as sold largely. Other Classica! books are 
SONG CLASSICS, ati and YOUNG PEO. 
PLE’S CLASSICS FOR PIANO, (1,00). 


United Voices. 6 i" Sinker ae 


BS. by. i. 0, Emerson, a most 

racti So 60 t! 

yo ay ran a. sted Pe ae 
(30 cts. $3.00 doz.) 

Children's, Diadem ty Atvey's Singer, 


ed Ba liection of the sweetest Sunday 


College S Songs «0 cw ana War Songs 


(50 cts). Two of the most popular collections 
in existence for social and for fatriotic singing. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 


oxprouly for school use and adapted 
a y's Geographies. 








Gi CUT NS 


us a 


ae M URS 


agile aste , ge 


rise 38% 





Size umformly 54x68 inches, mounted on otzong 
cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 


for list and p: 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
importers and Wholesale E ional Booksellers. 


JouN A. ty os 
15 Bromfield treet. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We now are ready to 
supply suitable books for 
School Libraries. School 
Officers and Teachers who 
wish to start or add to 
their School Libraries, will 
receive free on application 
a descriptive list of books 
with prices. This list is 
probably the best selection of the size made, 
and is graded to suit the age of the reader, 
and also classified into subjects. A new 
list is now ready. We will make liberal 

ddress, 


Boston. 








terms. A) 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Pl, N. ¥ 





Ne a men hee 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


This successful medicine isa carefully-prepared 
extract of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as Alteratives, 
Blood Purifiers, Diuretics, and Tonics, such as 
Sarsaparilla, Yellow Dock, Stillingia, Dandelion, 
Juniper Berries, Mandrake, Wild Cherry Bark 
and other selected root , barks and herbs. A 
medicine, like anything else, can be fairly judged 
only by its results. We point with satisfaction to 
the glorious record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has en- 
tered for itself upon the hearts of thousands of 
people who have personally or indirectly been 
relieved of terrible suffering which all other 
remedies failed to reach. Sold by all druggists, 
#1; six for #5. Made only by C. L. HOOD & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 One Doses Dollar. 


SCHOOL AIDS 
| PEYSICAL TRADING, 


: NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 





3 WOODEN DUMB-BELLS. 


% ‘Ten numbers,from one and three- § 
“ g fourth inch balls to four inch. o 
neat, durable line of goods at # 


Ny B indderate prices. 


WANDS. 


* A new line of Wands from 36 inches : 
to 60inches, with balls on ends or plain. & 


WOODEN RINGS. “ 
Good, strong, hard-wood rings. 3 
' Durable and neat. ; 


Send for full catalogue to 


ILTON QRADLEY CO 


OIPRINGFIELD LD MASSACHUSETT 








@& HANDSOME WEDDING, 


L 


BIRTHDA\, 
OR HOLIDAY PRESENT. 


THE WONDERFUL 


UBURCG 











CO ‘S39NVHD 0S 
uzAO 


HILDREN’S CARRIAGES 


ll furnished with the Aqtematie Coach Brake, 
a 7 & at . our bade 


THE | LUBURG MANF'G C0., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


E> 








Cuticura 
a Positive Cure 
for every form of 
» Skin and Blood 
>Disease=— 
=- from —= 


PIMPLES to SCROFULA, 


GEIN TORTURES OF A LIFE TIME IN- 

over tole relieved by a warm bath with Curt- 
ouRA SOAP,a real Skin Beautifier, and a single 

application of CuriouRA, the great Skin Cure. 








which teaches a boy or girl, 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





In school life, one of the elements of 
highest value is the power of association. 
The pleasure and inspiration of compan- 
ionship lightens every task and turns it 
into a e. And the social ties 
formed at school, often are carried out 
into the days that follow, ripening into 
lifelong friendships ; a source o pespetnss 
happiness. ll this is i tae by the 
neat little badge or medal, class-pin, or 
ring, or bracelet, which is so often worn 
by graduating pupils of seminaries and 
schools. Parents, teachers, or scholars 
desiring tokens of this kind, or indeed any 
article of jewelry for personal use or for 
presentation, will do well to visit Mr. E. 
R. Stockwell, of 19 John St., N. Y., who 
makes a specialty of choice jewelry at 
reasonable prices. Send for catalogue. 


When Moses stretched forth his hand 
and the blackness of darkness encom- 
passed the children of Egypt about, even 


$|/as with a garment, the stovy heart of 


Pharaoh yielded at last, and he let the 
children of Israel go. It is recorded that 
he subsequently hardened his heart again 
and went after them, but in the briet 
interval between the softening and final 
hardening of his villainous nature, he was 
:o glad to get rid of them, that, according 


*| to an Apocrypbal report, he even threw 


an old shoe after them for good luck. 
This shoe has been handed down from 
generation even unto generation, --- with a 
thin gloss of the original Egyptian dark- 
ness adhering unto it until this day. It 
finally paneed into the hands of Messrs 
Button & Ottley, and it is from an analysis 
of this unquestioned sdéuvenir they ob- 
tained the receipt for manufacturing 


>| their famous Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing. 


Or all the education given in our 
schools, none is more important than that 
** How to 
Think and How to Write” <A book with 
just this title, published by Messrs. Tain- 
tor, Brothers & Co., of 18 Astor Place, N. 
Y,, is now enlisting the interests of many 
of our best teachers. It is graded and 
adapted to pupils from 8 to 12 years of 
age, contains outlines for composition 
work, rules for punctuation, blanks for 
writing, etc. 
will well repay examination by all who 
are not already acquainted with it. 


Teachers looking for suitable positions, 
and institutions that are in need of com- 
petent instructors in any branch, will do 
well to bear in mind the superior facilities 
of the Woman’s Exchange Teachers’ Bu- 
reau, of 329 Fifth Avenue, of which Mrs. 
A. D. Culver isthe c-urteous and efficient 
manager. This Exchange is for both 
sexes ; and supplies ; Professors, Teachers 
Governesses, Meciciante etc., to Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Also 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Copyists and 
Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Tu be, is the question; not to seem or 
appear, or to acquire even, but to keep all 

at nature has given you of beauty, of 
womanliness or manliness, A bad com- 
plexion may be restored; broken health 
may be rejuvenated, but the teeth once 
lost can vn be replaced by artifice. 

Do not delay; if your teeth need atten- 
tion, go s ily to a dentist, and have 
them cared for. Beside the question of 
looks there is the more important one of 
feelings. How senseless and pitiable to 
submit to the daily, hourly torture of an 
aching tooth when all might be remedied 
by a little attention. 

But you dread the dentist’s chair. Ah! 
There is just where I mean to touch you; 
and I pledge you my word, there is one 
chair you need not fear. It is in the 
dental rooms of Dr. W. J. Stewart, at 362 
West 23d St. Ihave found it a place of 
instant relief and comfort. If you have 
gained your dread of this mysterious chair 
by going toso-called ‘‘doctors”—in reality 
only butchers and blacksmiths— you may 
dispel it by going to a dentist. 


The glory of the kindergarten idea is 


It 1s an excellent work and | 7, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
ayes EX Cita x, |No Pee for Registration, sr 


t. Good Srockene— ap othen—piwar 8 
Teachers’ Bureau. Form for stamp. BE. AVERY. x ane 
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‘ (FOR un See .) School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., Naw Ly 
Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
nor mag Ae to Colleges, Schools, Families and TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
Address (Mrs.) -% ~ CULVER, 


F000 POSITIONS =a 


BN i d Fi - oot tate 

merican and Foreign ‘essors, 
aes. ¢ of both seen for ao ag oat 
hools, Famil es. Circuls 


a . 
5 of school froverty 





~ waies schools Te b 


- vften become vacant parents. Selling and rentin 


during the school year. 


da ot so great as d g oon FURNITURE and schools supplies. 
the vacation months. Every week during the | "erences ‘ 
ear we have calls for teachers. me- MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


E. 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 
Tart zr tastsn taperinendeng of Puc St 


PROF. GEO. W. WITMYER, Prin. Public 
Honesdale, Pa,; “From personal knowledge ta 
most heartily recommend the 


worthy teachers seeking sosteraises = new pe, 


— L. B. LAN (Qis, Moneger, ~ 
pis! TEACHERS, ana"FORE(ch, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with oe Potions, 
School Property rented and sold. 
J. W.SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N.Y, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY. 


Studio may 110 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass, 

OM BRIDGE, Manager, 
Western Office: 125 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn., Edward A. Guernsey, Manager. 


imes even with our lar; fist, we do not have amy 
che sapeher “ae is at sy A to acoont a 
able p f course we then lose it. Such 


caper ‘STR IKE 80 often, we think it will 

po ae pay = 1 5° -h to 
egister in some g 

ienprove op’ 


ise teachers 
D. KERR, 


nd tor yt w. 
UNION ene an: wal AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York 
THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Special facilities and cherges unusually moderate, 


Application Form and full particulars for stamp, 


W. A. Choate & Co., Managers, 
AND GENERAL S8CHO® , FURNISHERS, 


308 Broadway, Albany, N. Y: 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to coll schools, and Somaiioe, su- 
perior Professo: cipals, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every dovortaiant of instruc- 
tion ; ——— good schools to parents. Cal) 
on or ad 


"Mrs. M. J M, J. YO CRULTON, 
rerun teacher ro. ow York. 


The Bast Books for Entertainments and Exhibitions 


No. 























For larger salaries, or chan 
address Teachers’ Co-operative 
State Street, Chicago. Il. 
Manager. 


of location, 
tion, 170 
Orville Brewer, 











Tae Elocutionist’s Annual, 15. , The best series of 


No one should be without a!! the numbers. 200 pages, Each, Cloth, 50c. Paper, 3c, 
This volume con- 


Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. 5. ,3 
ns, with all their 
attractive features, the last three — Of the Blo a s Annual, Nos. 13, 14, and 15, 
pages. ° Each, Cloth binding, 81.50 


c= Fora limited time we are offering the full set of the OO, five yas, - up 
in neat and durable boxes, * Sy special price of é 


e regular price would be $7. 
In For School and Social Entertainment. The Dialogues 
Choice Dia gues. n this book have been arranged on a comprehensive 


plau, wito reterence to securing Ty: greatest neh ae — they have been specially 
prepared for us by a corps of able writers. m Boards, 50c. Paper, 30c, 
For reading and recitation. This volume contains a rare 


Choice Dialect. collection of choice dialect of ev re variety, covering a broad 
range of sentiment, and suited to almost every occasion. Boards, 50c, Paper, 30¢c. 
Everything is strictly new and has been 


Holiday Entertainments. , Every ang i ctntectr new gad bao been 


made up of short Dramas, Dialogues, St iries, Recitations, ete., iv all of which are intro- 
duced muny new and — — —_ give the 5 aes and sparkle so desirable for holiday 
occasions. oards, 50c. Paper, 30c. 


This little book is a collection of Recitations, 
Child’ s Own Speaker. Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialo; and Tab- 
leaux, tor the very little children of five years’ "old and thereabouts. Boards, . Paper, 15c. 


How to Become a Public Speaker. aa "Oratory 


“Katempore Speech,” ete.. This work shows, in a simple ant conctes way, how any person 
of ordinary era and -_ common sense aa eas a ween efrective public 
speaker. oards, 50c. Paper, 30c. 


Illustrated T abléaix for Amatedisi 


(platform, dressing-rooms, frame, tighting, curtain, man 
music, etc.,) togetber with twelve tableaux, accompanied wit 








$5.00 

















Part I,—Contains a 
general introduction, 
Tr, costumes, announcements, 
twelve full-page illustrations. 
Paper, 25c. 
Part I1,—Contains YT ny ahvenz, Splty ‘ 2emwene — os ae with =. 
page illustration. . Paper, 25¢e. 








The above Books for sale by all Booksellors and Newsdealers, or mailed, upon receipt of price, 
to any part of the United S tates or Canada. Remit otherwise than by two-cent Stamps. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


No. 1124 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT.—CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


67, 77 
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RH. MACY & C0. 


[4th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Qur Prices always the Lowest. 
FALL GOODS 


NOW OPEN IN GREAT ASSORTMENT. 


AuL THE NOVELTIES IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


SILKS & DRESS GOODS 


SATINS, YELYETS AND PLUSHES. 


THE CELEBRATED RED STAR BRAND OF 


VELVETEEN 


IN 39 DIFFERENT SHADES, PRICE 74c. 


Underwear, Hosiery and Gloves, 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND 
CHILDREN. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Muslin Underwear 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 











Fall catalogue is now ready and will be 
mailed on receipt of ten cents. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 











HE TYPEWRITER has become a ne- 
cessity in business and professional 
offices, and the demand for it is so great 
that the schools are teaching typewriting 
as an essential branch of a practical edu- 
cation. 

Charles Reade in his work on ‘The 
Coming Man,” says, ‘‘A stenographer who 
can typewrite his notes, would be sater 
from poverty than a great Greek scholar,” 

For full particulars, address 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 


EPPS’'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 











McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Grade of pti 
CHIMES AND gata tes CHUEOS 4 


&c. Send for Price e, 
Address H. McSHANE & Ce., 


Mention this paper, Baltimore, Md. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





WT SS 


A the best. Makes ladies’ shoes .cok new, 
bot varn in economical. Ask any reliable 
dealer. Do not persuaded by interested dea‘ers to 
take else. Borrox & Orvuxy, Mira, N. Y 





YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 











Catarrh isa disease 


of te mucous sax CATAR iat H 


brane, generally orig- 




















passage anc maintain- 
ing its stronghold in 
the bead. From this 
point it sends forth 
a poisonous virus in- 
to the stomach and 
through the digestive 


other troublesome and 
dangerous symptoms. 


Try the Cure. 


A particie 1s applied into each nostri! and is 
agreeable. 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, 
re ,60 cents. ELY BROS.,New York Office 


CURE™iDEAF 


THE 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums per 
feculy reB6urc te ucarmig,euu perform the work of 
the patural drum. Always in position, but invisible 
te others and comfortable to wear. All conversation 
and even whispers neurd distinctly. We refer to those 
aang t Send for illustrated xk with testimon- 
lais,free Address 
F. HISCOX 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper 








A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Beautifer, 






= 2+ Removes Tan, Pimples 

= ys Freckles, Moth 

tehvs Patenes, Rasb 

og and Skin Diseas 

an ; and every 

mees blemishon beau 

B50 ,and defies 

aggt pia 

o 

8 37 years and is 

. 80 ess we 

caste tbeeNaamre 

the preparation 

is properly made 

accept no coun- 

terfeit of sim)- 

lr name, e 

ok ae, 

r. L. A. r 

said to a lady of 

-~ haution, (a 

patient): ‘Asyou 

ladies wilt use them Ir nd ‘Gourard’s Cream’ 

aa the least harmful o/ all the Skin preparations” One 

bottie will last six months. using it every day. Also 

Spates Subtiie removes superfious hair without injury 

e skin 

FERD T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond S8t., running 
by bay Ae | 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

by all and Fancy Goods Dealers 

he U. 8. and Europe. Also found 

in N.Y. at KH. Macy's. eeern’s, £hrich's, Ridley's 

and other Fancy Good lers. Beware of base 

imitations. a Reward for arrest and proof of any 

one selling the same. 








LEASE mention the JOURNAL when corresponding 
with advartisers 
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inducements eve 


CCOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP “} GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No Humbug. 


r*offered. Now's your time to 
TEAS and COFFEES, apd FM, 
or Handsome 


China Tea 
Band or_ Moss 
Parior 


;| declares that a 


Eminent Scientist : *‘ The planetary in- 
dications give assurance that there will 
be no rain for the next few days.’ Man 
with a bunion (smiling with lofty superi- 
ority): “‘ There will be rain, sir, in less 
than twelve hours.” And there was, 


That was a vivid remark of an unmar- 
ried lady who was being chaffed about 
her state of single blessedness. ** It’s 
nothing to be ashamed of, being an old 
maid,” she said to her tormentor ; ‘‘ but 
to be an old bachelor like you 1s a dis- 
grace, in Massachusetts.” 


First Merchant: ‘‘ Warm, isn't iti” 
Second Merchant: ‘‘ Very sultry. Makes 
me think of the seashore or the moun- 
tains, but I can’t get away.” First Mer- 
chant: *‘ I'll tell you how you can get 
plenty .of lei-ure time.” Second Mer- 
chant : ‘How?’ First Merchant : “ Take 
your advertisement out of the paper.” 


It is lucky for a certain New England 
s‘ate that the theft of 4,000,000 acres of 
land roported by surveyor Julian, oc- 
curred in New Mexico instead of Rhode 
Island. 


‘* What wonderful patience those fi-her- 
men have !” exclaimed an idler to a pass- 
ing friend. ‘* Here Il have been watching 
that fellow for three whole hours, and he 
hasn’t yet had a bite.” 


Bobby was inspecting the new baby for 
the first time, and his » Sendo was as fol- 
lows: “I 8° it’s nice enough what 
there is of it,” he said without enthusi- 
asin ; “‘ but I’m sorry it ain’t a parrot.” 


Comparative. ‘*Oh, pshaw!” said the 
Bostonian, contemptuously, ‘‘ everything 
with you New Yorkers is the almighty 
dollar.” ‘‘ And with the Bostonians every- 
thing is the omnipotent quarter,’ replied 
the New Yorker. 


Law Professor : ‘‘What constitutes burg- 
lary?” Student: ‘‘there must be a 
breaking.” Professor: ‘‘Then, if a man 
enters your door and takes five dollars 
from your vest pocket in the hal|, would 
that be burglary?’ Student: ‘ Yes, sir. 
Because that would break me. ’ 


Mrs. O’Hooliban : “‘ Faix, Dennis! An’ 
phat are yez afther doin’ now?” O’Hooli- 
han: ‘“ Begorra, Rosy, it’s meself as has 
bought a music-stool for Katie, an’ Oi’ve 
been woinding the bastely thing up for 
over an hour, an’ n°t a dbrop of music 
can Oi get out of it at all, at all!” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and ge Hire, an ee | at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


t. 

Do Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators, and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

urants = with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less peser at tbe Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


Young Wife: *‘ I took great pains with 
that cucumber salad; Johu, and 1 hope 
you enjoyed it.” Husband (anxiously) : 
‘*Tm atraid, my dear, that I took great 
pains with it too.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 

w be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. It 

SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, allays 

all pain. CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST REM- 
EDY FOR DIARRHG@A. 25 CTS A BOTTLE. 


Francis Murphy, the reform lecturer, 
olilar goes further now 
than it used to. Perhaps it does, but it 
gets there a good deal quicker. 


I have been troubled with ca‘arrh of the head 
and throat tor five sears. e years ago | 
commenced the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, and 
from the first application I was relieved. The 
sense of smell, which had been lost, was restored. 
T have found the Balm the only satisfactory 
remedy for catarrh and it has accomplished a 
cure in my case. H. L. Meyer, Waverly, N. Y. 

Ely’s Cream Balm cured me of catarrh and 
restored my sense of smell. For cold in head it 
works like magic. KE. H. Sherwood, Banker, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


“There goes the champion light 
weight.” ‘‘That so? He don’t look much 
like a fighter.” ‘He isn’t; he’s a coal 
dealer.” 

Mra. CHARLOTTE LISLE, OF CHICAGO, well 
known to the western press, ascribes the cure of 
a dangerous cough, accompar‘ed by bleeding at 
the lungs, to Hale’s Honey of Horehourd and 
Tar. “My Cougb,” she says, “threatened to 
suffocate me * * * * but this remedy bas :e- 
moved it.” 

@ilenn’s Sulphur Soap neals and beactifies, Bo. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Hunions,Be 

Hilf's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, Sc. 

Pike’s Toothache Drep< curei» | Minute, Ba 


There is a story going around of a New 
York dog which eats tacks. It probably 





YTD.) 4 THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P. O. Box 239, 


21 & 3% Vesey St... New York. 





arose from his having been seen to bite 
his nails, 





A:Famous Doctor 


Once said that the secret of good health 
consisted in keeping the head cool, the 
feet warm, and the bowels open. Had 
this eminent physician lived in our day, 
and known the merits of Ayer’s Pills 
as an aperient, he would certainly have 
recommended them, as so many of his 
distinguished successors are doing. 

The celebrated Dr. Farnsworth, of 
Norwich, Conn., recommends Ayer’s 
Pills as the best of all remedies for 
“Intermittent Fevers.” 

Dr. I. E. Fowler, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., says: “ Ayer’s Pills are highly 
and universally spoken of by the peopls 
about here. I make daily use of them 
in my practice.” ¢ 

Dr. Mayhew, of New Bedford, Mass., 
says: ‘Having prescribed many thou- 
sands of Ayer’s Pills, in my practice, I 
can unhesitatingly pronounce them the 
best cathartic in use.” 


The Massachusetts State Assayer, Dr 
A. A. Hayes, certifies : ‘‘I have made a 
careful analysis of Ayer’s Pills. They 
contain the active principles of well- 
known drugs, isolated from inert mat- 
ter, which plan is, chemically speaking, 
of great importance to their usefulness. 
It insures activity, certainty, and uni- 
formity of effect. Ayer’s Pills contain 
no metallic or mineral substance, but 
the virtues of vegetable remedies in 
skillful combination.”’ 


’s Pill 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine. 





Does ‘cycling aid tt 
vigorous appetite, good 
digestion, exhilarated 
spirits, innocent pleasure 
and health for all? 

>| 
YES! 

Would the majority of 
American riders of t- 
class machines have ridden 
ior 10 years, and continue 
to ride Columbia Bicycles 
and ‘Tricycles if they were 
not the best ? 


NOT! 
The most comprehensive 
‘cycling catalogue pub- 
lished, free on application. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 


12 Warren &t., N. Y. 
291 Wabash Avenne, 
Chicago. 





LL} 
Your Health is Precious. 
The teacher's health is, after all, his capital. 
Without it what can he accomplish in his very 


arduous occupation? The business of teachin 
tends to break down even the strongest consti- 





tution. At the eni of each school year, there 
will be many who will need to give serious atten- 


tion to repairing their physical systems. What 
will they do? Some will resort to dru If so, 
they are only putting off the day of their final 


break down: tor drugs are at best only a de- 
lusion; they never radically cure. Others will go 
to the country where they can get the best air. 
This is a wiser plan. But a better plan is to go 
where they may get the advice of a competent 
physician and such — treatment and advice 
as their case demands; ior merely boarding in a 
healthy place is negative; they need somethin 

positive, well defined and specifically regulat 


as ds their whole daily life, as much so as 
would be required to make succes of a school. 
This they can get at the Wesley Water Cure, 


near Delaware Water Gap. Pa. It is under the 
care of F. Wilscn Hurd, M.D. (who for a number 
of years was one of the physicians and pro- 
rietors of the celebrated cure at Dunsville, 
Y. ¥.) and who, now for nearly thirty years, bas 
been treating chronic and acute dise by 
hygienic agencies alone, and with most excellent 
success. Come and see, or address F. W. Hurd, 
Experiment Mills, Monroe Co.. Pa. 


Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt, 8. J. Ron. Capt. THOMAS PoOsT. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at 6 P. M., from Pier41, North River, 





foot of nal St. Connecting at Albany next 
pes except Sundays, with trains ior the 
0 ’ 


» and West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. M., or on arrival of trains 
from the North, East and West. 

Tickets on sale throughout the North, South 
East and West, at principal Railroad and Steam- 
boat Offices, Saratoga office, 369 Broadway. 
J. HA General Ticket Agent, pier 41 
N, R., foot 8t.. N. Y.; M, B.Warera, Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, Albany, N.Y. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees tor Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Puipits, etc., 
Has removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 
106 and 108 Seventh Avenue, 
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Principles of Education Practically Applied. 


_ By Jd. M, GREENWOOD, A.M.,, 
Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 





“The motive that induced the author to submit this volume for publication és to help the teach- 
ers of this country to do better and more intelligent work in the school room. In the pres¢ ntation of 
topics the teacher is told in plain language what to do as well as what to aroid. The directions are 
therefore simple, pointed, and emphatic.”—From the Preface. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, Special terms made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


OR OPENING EXERCISES, get Bart- 
ley’s Songs for the School, 
by J. D.Bartvey, of Bridgeport. A selection 

f appropriate hymns of an unsectarian charac- 

pod, Phrefull classified and set to popular and 
*singable” ‘Tunes, for © Y merm fey fe and closing exer- 
ciges, soit wees on lection of Sent 
Glees by the best masters, for entertainmen' 
and other special occasions. Price, 60c. 


OR SONG LESSONS The National 
School Singer, by GeorGE F. kvor. 
“Bright, new music for the day school, em- 
bracing Song Lessons, Exe: cise Songs, songs of 


© ini Schoo 


oe 
BR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION any 
SIGHT-RE SDING, A o* er 4g" Mu. 
sic Readers. By BEnsaury 
JEPSON, Instructor of Vocal I Music the Public 
Schools of New Haven, Conn. Price, 50c. per 100, 
OR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vo. 
oolies by JAMEs F. RYAN, Prin. of Public 
School, Brookiyn. An introductory system 
of instruction based on the French “ Chiffre” 
system with an admirable song sclection ang 
bymns for memory exercises. ice, 60c. 
OR RGAE EES, Burnap’s Poly. 
technic, by C. BURNAP and W. Jj, 
Wetmore. A collection of music for schools, 





Study, Opening and Closing Songs; in every 
thing necded in the schoolroom. b Sang Sy 
&2 Do not select your Music 


H. B. CARRINGTON A 








ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. Py mail, $1.17. 
The Science of Education, designed as a Text-book for Teachers. By aeons B. PALMER, 
Ph. ., Principat of State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 12mo. 340 p PP. The mai lines of 
thought, and the form of the work as aScicnce of Education are new, as shown by the following 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

The Mental Faculties. 

General Law of Mental Development. 

IT. Special Laws of Mental Development. 

Laws of arg Relations. 

Laws of Reflective Consciousness, 

Native Activity; Discrimination; Unification; 
Correlation and I coadation : ; Sequence ; Atten- 
What is Education? tion ; Exercise; Limitations. 

Reflective Consci ‘usness. IIL. Development of a oo Faculties. 
Unconscious Beginnings. Cognitions, Feelings. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., ee TER 
137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 28 Bond St., New York City. 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 





Introduction. 


I, General Considerations of Education as a 
Science. 


Law, Principle and Rule; and Science, Art and 
Philosophy distinguished. 


Explanation of Terms. 


usic Books without taking a look at 
examination on application. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 
., 22 Brom 


classes, and clubs, fer juvenille sin 
and intermediate and grammar schoo 
these books. Returnable 


eld Street, Boston. 





ARCHITECTURE. 





A SHORT HISTORY 


uminous works. The plan I have adopted, 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS.— 
forms a anal handbook of architecture.” 
cannot see how the main 


architecture. We 8 


OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By ARTHUR LYMAN TUCKERMAN. With illustrations by the author, Crown, 8vo., $1.50. 


FROM THE PREFACE.—"I have written this Short History of Architecture to meet the 
Nant roe of those who wish to become acquainted witb the main facts without having tw read 
vo 


been to trace the origin of each style, its charac. 


teristic points, and its a — —— which pre preceded and succeeded it, without introducing 
ut the m rtant 
eC MAIL’ AND R sa Clear in Gerangement and compact in style, his little volume 


THE BROOKLYN TIMES.—" A crisp, = ractical and pictorial survey of the whole field of 


could have been more skilfully presented. This 
peared.” 


is by all odds the best short history of architecture that has yet ap 
*,* Supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Correspondence solicited in ref- 
erence to copies for examination and terms of introduetion. 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 





Allens Composition Books. 


NUMBERS 1 AND 2. 


HOW TO THINK «> HOW TO WRITE. 


Graded and adapted to pupils from 8to 12 years of age. 


These books contain outlines for Composition Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c , 
and Blanks for Writing. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 6 cents each. Send postage stamps for samples to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York, 
Or, 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER’S PHYSICAL CG ROGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.08, 


IN PRESS. 


BUTLER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
BUTLER’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Write for Specimen Pages. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Philadelphia. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, Agent, 686 Broadway, New York. 


STONE'S: HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


‘By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass, 














Jume 14, 1887. Adopted unanimously for use in the 
Schools of the City of Philadelphia. 


SPECIMEN COPY SENT FOR 50 CENTS. 
Published by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0.,| THomMAs NELSON & Sons, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 42 Bleecker Street, New York 
cee ym a Models, PU ay SH ; 
Artists’ te . . ° 
Seenars Reseriean Text-Books on Art Bau-| ‘‘ Col | ier’s H istories, 1 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC'S DRAWING MODELS, 
‘© WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION 


These MODELS have been specially ¢ dookened for the 
beng ot Porn or mee it of oun Si Solids nd Tablets t 
mar ools ey consis an ets 
arranged in a carefully graded series, are made wi with | Their catalogue will be sent free to ot b ad 
Furdished at fhe lowens possible piles They" have | guitable for Supplomemtory Beedina on 

vished a vy have ie for lementa . 
been adopted by the leading cites c ot the country, and ~ = ae 
are absolutely’ pay yen to the — teaching | LESSONS 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
“1 the outset 
For catalogue and particulars, address 








AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” 








IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
GRAMMAR, AND RHETORIC, os 


= W. Gist, A.M. Sent by mail, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
rch Avent” Dos am, | HE ESTIONG FON TaD, WRITINGS, oF 
79 Wi venue, cago. 
“ Sent by mail for 35 cents, “Ad Address, * 








EADERS Rb confer a favor by men 
R*ticning Tax ScHoon JovRKAL when|\GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
communi with advertisers, 307 & 309 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill. 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) 
No. 217, (intermediate.) 
No. 317, (Commercial.) 


Campbell’s School 


POTTER, KNIGHT, 





’s Sch | Record. No. 2 
Campbell’s Schoo ecor re) 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 3, Weekly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


STEEL PENS, 


(Imported.) 


No. 115, (School.) 
No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. 315, (Falcon.) 


i wy ell. 
2, Monthly. 


AINSWORTH & CO., 


Schorl Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





GREENLEA 
The Two Book Course consists of 


WHY? (= They were prep 


LEACH, SHEWELL & 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 


The New Inductive Arithmetics. 


F’S SERIES. 
the 


BRIEF COURSE ano COMPLETE ARITHMETICS, 


and they are the most popular and satisfactory books of their kind published. 


ared by a Practical Teacher. 


Correspondence solicited from all contemplating changes. 


SANBORN, Publishers, 
743 Broadway, New York. 





CXCLOPEQUS 


Every home, school, and office needs 
a Cyclopedia, which should be reli- 
able, fresh as to information, and low 
in price. 


Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopzdia (1887) is ten years later 
than either Appletons’ or the Britan- 
nica, is more reliable and satisfactory, 

and costs only half as much. 

A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 


‘4 





N or EQUAWED By AN) UTHER. | 





ber mene will confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE JOURNAL when communica- 
ting with advertisers. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By Pact Bert. 
“It yay the teaching of Homontary Science 
le in The <j~y 8chool.’ 


*,*Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


J, B. LIPPI NCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphua, 
Publishers of teen ne College Text- soem. etc 
Dealers in ool Stationeey and Supp! 

















The Best! Boot | Joti B Potter & Cos 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


1. They are the most systematic. 
2. They are the most practical, 
3. They are the easiest to teach. 
4, They are the most complete 


and economical. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


‘| SOHNE. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 


S85 NORTH 10th STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 


THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAS’ 
MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPL': 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE 


PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per"Doz., . 72°78 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 9675 


CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ts ay pend of the ScHooL JouRNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names° 








teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be in , are sent them 
that they may cont them specimen copies. 


The Basiness-Standard Copy-Book 


St 








